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Learning elevates the mind ; and renders man 
A being nobler still than God has made him. 
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MEMOIRS OF RICHARD MONTGOMERY, 


Major General in the Army of the United States. 


Rrcuarp MontGomeERyY was born in Ire- 
land in the year 1737, a descendant of an an- 
cient and honourahi family. After receiving a 


liberal education, lg entered the army at an ear- 
ly period. In his twenty-first year we find him 
holding the rank of a captain in the seventeenth 
British regiment, under general Moncton. | He 
had borne a full share in all the Amexican wars 
and the reduction of Canada, and had therefore 
no common claims to promotion. But although 
his military abilities were highly distinguished, 
war and conquest had no other charms to him 
than as the means of peace and happiness to 
mankind, and he found leisure in the midst of 
camps to cultivate an excellent taste for philoso- 
phy and polite literature. To these he added a 
careful study of the arts of government and the 
rights of mankind; looking forward to that time 
when he might return to the still scenes of pri- 
vate life, and give a full flow to the native and 
acquired virtues of a heart rich in moral ex- 
cellence. He had formed an early attach- 
ment, amounting even to an enthusiastic love 
for this country. The woodland and the plain; 
the face of Nature, grand, venerable, and yet 
rejoicing in her prime; our mighty rivers, descen- 
ding in vast torrents through wild and shaggy 
mountains, or gliding in silent majesty through 
fertile vales; their numerous branches and tri- 
butary springs; our romantic scenes of rural qui- 
et; our simplicity, then uncorrupted by luxury 
or flagrant vice; our love of knowledge and ar- 
dour for liberty—all these served to convey the 
idea of primeval felicity to a heart which was 
fraught with benevolent feelings. In 1772 his 
country was blessed with peace, and he imme- 
diately resigned his commission, and emigrated 
to these shores. He selected a delightful spot 
on the banks of the Hudson, in New-York; 
married a daughter of judge Livingston of that 
state; and retired from the bustle of a noisy 
world. In this most eligible of all situations, 
the life of a country gentleman, deriving its 
most exquisite relish from reflection upon past 


his philosophical spirit and taste for rural ele- 
gance. Satisfied with himself, and raised above 
all vulgar ambition, he devoted his time to do- 
mestic pursuits, the intercourse of a select so- 
ciety, the study of useful books, and the im- 
provement of his villa. But neither wood nor 
lawn could make him forget the duties which he 
owed to society. When the hand of unlawful 
authority was stretched forth, Montgomery was 
ready to exchange his peaceful groves for the 
tented field. From that fatal day in which the 
first American blood was spilt by the hands of 
British brethren, and the better genius of the 
empire turned abhorrent from the strife of death 
among her children, our hero chose his part. 

He was appointed a major-general, the second 
in rank of eight who were chosen by the con- 
gress in 1775. His principles of loyalty re- 
mained unshaken. Love to our brethren whom 
we must oppose, the interchange of good offices, 
which had so intimately knit the bonds of friend- 
ship between the two members, the memory of 
those days in which we fought under the same 
banners; the vast fabric of mutual happiness 
raised by our union, and ready te be dissolved 
by our dissensions; the annihHation of those 
plans of improvement in whiéli We were enga- 
ged for the glory of the empiré—all these con 
siderations conspired to render this conflict pe- 
culiarly abhorrent to him and every virtuous 
American, and could have béen outweighed by 
nothing earthly but the unquenchable love of 
liberty, and that sacred duty which we owe to 
ourselves and our posterity. The necessity of 
resistance was manifest, and no sophistry could 
question our right. ‘‘In cases of national op- 
pression,’’ says Blackstone, ‘‘the nation hath 
very justifiably risen as one man, to vindicate 
the original contract subsisting between the 
king and people.”’—*If the sovereign power 
threaten desolation to a state, mankind will not 
be reasoned out of the feelings of humanity, nor 
sacrifice liberty to a scrupulous adherence to po- 
litical maxims.’’ 

Montgomery did not hesitate te accept the 
commission, praying at the same time thet 
‘*Heaven might speedily reunite us in every 





dangers and past services, he gave full scope to 
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bond of affection and interest; and that the 
British empire might again become the envy and 
admiration of the universe.’’ (Letter to general 
Schuyler, 8th Nov. 1775.) He was entrusted, 
jointly with general Schuyler, with the expedi- 
tion against Canada; but, in consequence of the 
illness of that gentleman, the whole duty devol- 
ved upon him. There was benevolence in the 
whole plan of this expedition. It was to be 
executed not so much by force as by persuasion, 
and it was exactly suited to the genius of Mont- 
gomery. He understood the blessings of a free 
government, and could display them with capti- 
vating eloquence. He had a soul, great, disin- 
terested, affectionate, delighting to alleviate dis- 
tress, and to diffuse happiness. He possessed an 
industry not to be wearied, a vigilance that 
could not be eluded, and courage equal to his 
other abilities. With a few new-raised men, of 
different colonies and various tempers, ill suppli- 
ed with arms and ammunition, undisciplined, un- 
accustomed to danger—under such circumstan- 
ces, and in the short space of an autumnal and 
winter campaign, in rigorous northern climes, to 
achieve a work which cost Great Britain and the 
colonies the labours of several campaigns, and 
what was a sacrifice of infinitely more value, the 
life of Wolfe—this certainly required a degree 
of magnanimity beyond the ordinary reach, and 
the exertion of the highest abilities of every 
kind. The command and conduct of an army 
were but small parts of this undertaking. The 
Indians were to be treated with and restrained; 
the Canadians were to be managed, protected, 
and supported; and even his own army, in some 
degree, to be formed, disciplined, and animated; 
to be accustomed to marches, encampments, 
dangers, fatigues, and the frequent want of ne- 
cessaries. When his men laboured under fa- 
tigue, wanted food, made their beds on the snow 
or in deep morasses, they were ashamed to com- 
piain, when they found that their general was 
willing to share in the execution of all that he 
commanded. Thus his example did more to in- 
spire patience, obedience, and love of order, 
than the most rigid exercise of power could 
have effected. The influence of this example 
was still stronger, as it did not appear to be the 
effect of constraint or political necessity, but 
the amiable expression of a sympathizing soul, 
leading him to condescend to all capacities; ex- 
act in his own duties, and great even in common 
things. His own superior military knowledge 
he would sacrifice to the general voice, rather 
than interrupt that union on which success de- 
pended; and when a measure was once resolved 
upon by the majority, however much contrary 
to his own advice and judgment, he magnani- 
mously supported it with his utmost vigour, dis- 
daining that work of low ambition which will 
strive to defeat in the execution what it could 
not direct in planning. 


It is not necessary that we should follow him 
through the details of the war in Canada. After 
capturing Fort Chamblee, St. John’s surrendered 
to him, and the governor of Montreal abandon- 





ed that city to his victorious arms. © Being join: 
ed by Arnold, with a body of well disciplined 
New-England troops, he laid siege to Quebec 
on the first of December. He was now on the 
same plains which had been consecrated by the 
blood of Wolfe. Here he won his earliest lau- 
rels, and he seemed to be animated by a kindred 
spitit with the departed chief. The situation of 
his army was pressing. Snows and frosts only 
quickened his motions. He hoped by one suc- 
cessful stroke, before the arrival of succours to 
the garrison, to complete his plan, and save the 
effusion of blood. Owing to the small size of 
his guns, the bombardment produced no effect, 
and he was compelled to make an attempt to 
storm the garrison. He passed the first barrier, 
and was about to attack the second, when a fa- 
tal shot released his gallant spirit, and united 
him with the glorious commander whose fame 
he emulated! 

It has sometimes been stated that the body 
of the general was privately interred in the 
evening by a few soldiers; but this is not true, 
and justice to his generous ‘udversary requires 
that we should vindicate the reputation of the 
lieutenant-general of Canada from such a stig- 
ma. Wehave ample testimony in The Cam- 
paign against Quebec in the year 1775, by 
John Joseph Henry, Esq., who was lately a 
presiding judge in one of the judicial districts of 
this state. This isa homely tale, but it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, because the writer saw all 
that he describes. He was under the command 
of Montgomery, and being taken by the enemy, 
had an opportunity of witnessing the honours 
that were paid to his memory. The follow- 


ing passage is transcribed from Mr. Henry’s 
book: 


‘© It was on this day that my heart was ready 
to burst with grief at viewing the funeral of our 
beloved general. Carleton had im our former 
wars with the French, been the friend and fel- 
low soldier of Montgomery. Though political 
opinion, perhaps ambition or interest, had thrown 
these worthies on different sides of the great 
question, yet the former could not but honour 
the remains of his quondam friend. About noon 
the procession passed our quarters. It was most 
solemn. The coffin, covered with a pall, sure 
mounted by transverse swords, was borne by 
men. The regular troops, particularly that fine 
body of men, the seventh regiment, with rever- 
sed arms, and scarfs on the left elbow, accom- 
panied the corpse to the grave. The funeral of 
the other officers, both friends and enemies, 
were performed this day. From many of us it 
drew tears of affection for the defunct, and 
speaking for myself, tears of greeting and thank- 
fulness towards Carleton. The soldiery and in- 


habitants appeared affected by the loss of this 
invaluable man, though he was theirenemy. If 
such men as Washington, Carleton, and Mont- 
gomery had had the entire direction. of the ad- 
verse war, the contention in the event might 
have happily terminated to the advantage of 
both sections of the nation. M’Pherson, Cheese- 
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man, Hendricks, Humphreys, were all dignified 
by the manner of burial.’’ 

In the History of the American Revolution, 
Pr. Ramsay pays a well-earned tribute to the 
memory of this accomplished soldier, 

** Few men have ever fallen in battle, so much 
regretted by both sides, as general Montgomery. 
His many amiable aualities had procured him an 
uncommon share of private affection, and his 
great abilities an equal proportion of public es- 
teem. Being a sincere lover of liberty, he had 
engaged in the American cause from principle, 
and quitted the enjoyment of an easy fortune 
and the highest domestic felicity, to take an ac- 
tive share in the fatigues and dangers of a war 
instituted for the defence of the community of 
which he was an adopted member. His well 
known character was almost equally esteemed 
by the friends and foes of the side which he had 
espoused. In America he was celebrated as a 
martyr to the liberties of mankind; in Great 
Britain as a misguided good man, sacrificing to 
what he supposed to be the rights of his country. 
His name was méntioned in parliament with sin- 
gular respect. Some of the most powerful 
speakers in that illustrious agsembly displayed 
their eloquence in sounding his praise and la- 
menting his fate. Those in particular who had 
been his fellow soldiers in the late war, expatia- 
ted on his many virtues. The minister himself 
acknowledged his worth, while he reprobated the 
cause for which he fell. He concluded an in- 
voluntary panegyric by saying, ‘Curse on his 
virtues they have undone his country.’ 

“To express the high sense entertained by 
his country of his services, congress directed a 
monument of white marble, with the following 
imscription on it, which was executed by Mr. 
Cassiers at Paris, and placed in front of St. 
Paul’s church, New-York. 


THIS MONUMENT 
Was erected by order of 
Congress, 25th January, 1776, 
To transmit to posterity 
A grateful remembrance of the 
Patriotism, conduct, enterprise, and 
Perseverance 
OF MAJOR GENERAL 
RICHARD MONTGOMERY; 
Who, after a series of success 
Amidst the most discouraging 
Difficulties, fell in the attack 
On Quebec 
3ist December, 1775, 
Aged 39 years.”’ 

In the present number we have given a view 
of the monument, and we close this account by 
adding that the bones of the deceased were 
brought from Canada, and are now deposited in 


the city of New-York, near the monument 
erected by order of congress. We do not deem 
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ceremony attending this ‘‘sad ostent.’? The 
following inscription was placed upon the coffin. 
THE STATE OF NEW-YORK, 
In honour of 
GEN. RICHARD MONTGOMERY, 
Who fell gloriously fighting for the InpEPEN- 
DENCE 
And Liserty of the Unitrep STATES, 
Before the walls of Quebec, 
. the 3lst Dec. 1775, : 
Caused these remains of this distinguished hero 
to be conveyed from Quebec, and deposited, on 
the 8th day of July [1818] in St. Paul’s church, 
in the city of New-York, near the monument 
erected to his memory by the United States.— 
[Smith’s Sermon, Am. Biog. &c.]} 
penne» SEE 
¥rom the London Literary Chronicle, 
PARTING. 
The summer’s sun has passed away, 
The summer’s flowers lie dead, 
And withered leaves, where’er I stray, 
In showers fall o’er my head ; 
And he I well could part with these, 
Which shall with June return, 
But I must sail o’er you dark seas, 
Ere sueh shall gild the burn. 


There’s many a vale and mountain brow, 
And many a forest tree, 

Once careless pass’d, can charm me now, 

_ And dearer grow to me; 

An oak, long years has bent 
Its branches to yon stream ; 

Life’s gladsome hours beneath it spent, 
Seem like a favour’d dream. 


At eve I often pause and pore 
Beside the shepherd’s home, 
Some charm I never felt before A 
Invests the humble dome : 
And childhood’s ne’er forgotten loves 
Wake at the word, § Farewell,’ 
Which breathes o’er plains, and hills, and groves, 
A fond, yet mournful spell. E. B. 
——< 


THE BERKSHIRE MISER. 

Rev. Morgan Jones, late curate of Blewberry. 

The economy and parsimony of this curious 
man were almost beyond credibility, he having 
outdone, in many instances, the celebrated Elwes, 
of Marcham. Fer many of the last years of his 
ministerial labors, he had no servant to attend 
any of his domestie concerns; and he never had 
even the assistance of a female within his door 
for the last twelve years; the offices of house- 
maid, chambermaid, cook, and scullion, and even 
most of his washing and mending, were perform- 
ed by himself; he has been frequently known to 
beg needles and thread at some of the farm- 
houses, to tack together his tattered. garments, 
at which, from practice, he became,very expert. 
He was curate of Blewberry upwards of 43 years; 
and it will scarcely be credited, that the same 
hat and coat served him for his every day dress 
during the whole of that period. The brim of 
the hat had on the side (by so much handling) 
been worn off quite to the crown, but on coming 
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fields, he luckily met with an old left off hat, 
stuck up for a scarecrow. He immediately se- 
cured the prize, and with some tar twine, substi- 
tuted as thread, anda piece of the brim, quite 
repaired the deficiencies of his beloved old one, 
and ever after wore it in common, although the 
old one was of a russet brown, and the new brim 
nearly as black as jet. His coat, when he first 
came from Ashton Keys, in 1781, was a surtout, 
much the worse for wear; after some time he had 
it turned inside out, and made up into a common 
one. Whenever it became rent or torn, it was as 
speedily tacked together with his own hands; at 
length pieces fell out and were lost, and as fast 
as he found it necessary, he cut pieces off the 
tail to make good the upper part, until the coat 
was reduced to a jacket, stuck about with patch- 
es of hisown applying. In this hat and coat, 
when at home on working days, he was con- 
stantly decorated; but he never wore it abroad, 
or before strangers, except he forgot himself, as 
he several times had been much vexed at the 
ridicule his grotesque appearance had excited, 
when seen by those with whom he was not much 
acquainted. This extraordinary coat (or more 
properly jacket) is now in the possession of one 
of the parishioners, and prized as a curiosity. 
His stockings were washed and mended by him- 
self, and some of them had scarcely a vestige 
of the original worsted. He hada great store 
of new shirts which had never been worn, but 
for many years his stock became reduced to one 
in use; his parsimony would not permit him to 
have this washed more than once in two or three 
months, for which he reluctantly paid a poor 
woman four-pence. He always slept without his 
shirt, thateit might not want washing too often, 
and by that means be worn out; and he always 
went without one while it was washed, and very 
frequently at other times. This solitary shirt he 
mended himself, and as fast as it required to be 
patched in the body, he ingeniously supplied it 
by cutting off the tail; but as nothing will last 
forever, by this constant clipping, it unfortunate- 
ly became too short to reach down to his small 
clothes. This of course was a sad disaster, and 
there was some fear lest one of the new ones 
must be brought into use; but after a diligent 
search, he fortunately found in one of his drawers, 
the top part of a shirt with a frill on, which had 
probably lain ever since his youthful and more 
gay days. This was, with his usual sagacity, 
tacked by him on the tail of the old one, with 
frill downwards, and was thus worn by him un- 
til the day before he left Blewberry. Latterly 
his memory became impaired, and he several 
times forgot to change his dress, and has more 
than once been seen, at the burial of a corpse, 
dressed in this ludicrous and curious manner, with 
scarcely a button on any part of his clothes, but 
tied together in various parts with strings, and 
in this state he has, by strangers, been mistaken 
fra beggar, and barely escaped being offered 
their charity. 

His diet was singular as his dress, for he cook- 
ed his pot only once a week, which was always 
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on Sunday! For his subsistence he purchased 
but three articles, (which he always denominat- 
ed as ‘‘ two necessaries and a luxury;’’) the ne- 
cessaries, bread and bacon, the luxury, tea. 
For many years his weekly allowance of bread 
was half a gallon per week, and in the fruit sea- 
son, when his garden produces fruit, or when he 
once or twice a week procured a meal at his 
neighbor’s, his half gallon loaf lasted him a day 
or two of the following week; so that in five 
weeks he often had no more than four half gal- 
lon loaves. He was also equally abstemious in 
his other two articles. He frequently ate with 
his parishoners; yet for the last ten years there 
was but a solitary instance of a person eating 
with him in return, and that a particular friend, 
who obtained only a bit of bread with much 
difficulty and importunity. For the last fifteen 
years there was never within his doors any kind 
of spirits; no beer, butchers meat, butter, sugar, 
lard, cheese or milk, nor any niceties, (of which 
he was particularly fond when they came free 
of expense,) but which he could never find the 
heart to purchase. His beverage was cold water; 
and at morning and evening weak tea, without 
milk or sugar. However cold the weather, he 
seldom had a fire except to cook with, and that 
was so small that it mght have been hid under 
a half gallon measure. He has often been seen 
roving the church yard to pick up sticks, or busi-. 
ly lopping its shrubs or his’ fruit trees to make 
his fire, while his wood house has been crammed 
with wood and coal, which he could not prevail 
on himself to use. In very cold weather he 
would frequently get by some of his neighbors’ 
fire to warm his shivering limbs, and, when even- 
ing was come, retire to bed for warmth, but gen- 
erally without a candle, as he allowed himself 
only the small bits left of those provided for 
divine service in the church by the parish. 

He was never known to keep dog or cat, 
or any other living creature; and itis certain the 
whole expenses of his house did not amount to 
half a crown a week for the last twenty years; 
and, as the fees exceeded that sum, he always 
saved the whole of his yearly salary, which 
never was more than fifty pounds per annum. By 
constantly placing this sum in the funds, and the 
interest, with about thirty pounds per annum 
more, (the rent of two small estates left by some 
relations,) he in the course of forty three years 
amassed many thousand pounds, as his: bankers, 
Messrs. Child & Co. of Fleet-street, can testify. 
In his youthful days he made free with the good 
things of this life; and when he first came to 
Blewberry, he-for some time boarded with a per- 
son by the week, and during that time was quite 
corpulent; but, as soon as he boarded and lived 
by himself, his parsimony overcame his appetite, 
so that at last he became reduced almost to a 
living skeleton, He was always an early riser, 
being seldom in bed after break of day, and like 
all other early risers, he enjoyed an excellent 
state af health; so that for the long space of 
forty-eight years, he omitted preaching only twa 
Sundays, 

















His industry was such, that he wrote with his 
own hand upwards of one thousand sermons; 
but for the last few years his hand became tre- 
mulous, and he wrote but little; he therefore 
only made alterations and additions to his for- 
mer sermons, and this generally on the back of 
old marriage licenses, or across old letters, as 
it would have been nearly death to him to have 
purchased paper. His sermons were usually 
plain and practical, and his funeral discourses 
were generally admired; but the fear of being 
noticed, and the dread of expense, was an abso- 
lute prohibition te his sending any thing to the 
press, although he was fully capable, being well 
skilled in the English and Latin languages. 
The expense of a penny in the postage of a let- 
ter, has been known to deprive him of a night’s 
rest! and yet we must do him the justice to ac- 
knowledge that at times pounds did not grieve 
him. He was a regular and liberal subscriber 
to the Bible, Missionary, and other societies for 
the propagation of the gospel and the conversion 
of the Jews, and he has more than once been 
generous enough to give a pound or two to as- 
sist a distressed fellow creature. 

Although very fond of ale, he spent only 6d. 
on that liquor during the 43 years he was curate 
of Blewberry; but it must be confessed, he used 
to partake of it too freely when he could have it 
without cost, until ten years since, when at a 
neighbor’s wedding, and having taken rather too 
much of his favorite beverage, it was noticed and 
talked of by some of the persons present. Be- 
ing hurt by this, he made a vow never more to 
taste a drop of that or any other strong liquor, 
and his promise he most scrupulously and honest- 
ly kept, although so contrary to his natural de- 
sires, and exposed to so many temptations. 

Devizes Gaz. 
cicnincniatallprentientiviga 

The following ballad, written by W. H. Bella- 
my, Esq. and sung by Miss Kelly, (Music com- 
posed by Horn) has been issued from the litho- 
graphic press of Mr. Fleetwood, New-York. It 
is entitled ** The Lost Heart.” 

Oh, yes! oh, yes! has any one found 

A heart that a lady has lost ? 

Whoever returns it unbroken and sound, 

Shall be handsomely paid for their cost. 
The lady who lost it is sadly distrest, 
Her eyes are with weeping all swol’n; 
When first it was miss%l, she can’t tell im the 
least, 
But she’s reason to think it was stol’n. 
Qh, yes! she thinks that the thief is a youth, 
Who slily attentions had shown her ; 
Whoever it is may as well tell the truth, 
For its only of use to the owner. 
And why he’s so backward at showing his face 
She thinks is exceedingly strange ; 
And she begs that he will either her heart re- 
place, 
Or else give her his in exchange. 
i7* 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BELL. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 

It was a dead calm—the sun beamed bright 
and beautiful upon the ocean, in setting glory, 
and all life and animation had given place to 
that overpowering listlessness, which none could 
form any conception of, but they who have ex- 
perienced a long continued calm at sea. 

I was leaning against the taffrail, gazing upon 
the dark waters below, in that state of apathy, 
in which tho’t itself becomes almost too great an 
exertion, when suddenly a gentle breath of wind, 
that swept along so lightly as to cause no ripple 
upon the glassy surface of the waveless deep, 
wafted to my awakening sense a tinkling sound, 
like the ringing of a small bell at an immense dis- 
tance. The unusual circumstance aroused my 
dormant faculties, and I listened with breathless 
attention; but the flaw had passed, and all was 
again silent and deathlike. 

I remained upon the same spot nearly an hour, 
but it came not again, and at length, overcome 
with drowsiness, I retired to my birth. The next 
morning, when I came upon deck, I found that 
the calm still continued, and the captain was of 
opinion that it would last some days. I mentioned 
to him the incident that had attracted my atten- 
tion ; but he laughed and said I had been dream- 
ing. He knew we were too far from land for any 
sound to reach us, and no veasel, he said, could 
have been near enough for me to hear the ring- 
ing of a bell, without also being in sight. The 
mate agreed with him; but I observed one weather 
beaten tar, who was standing near, to shake his 
head doubtfully, and his rugged countenance be- 
trayed great anxiety—but he said nothing. The 
morning passed away, and still the sea was un- 
rufiled by a breeze. After dinner, to while away 
the tedious hours, the captain and I sat down up- 
on the quarter-deck to cards. We had scarcely 
commenced playing, when the same bell-like 
tones, so faint and far, that “‘ nothing lived ’twixt 
them and silence.”’ Icalled tothe captain te 
listen : he sat a moment without speaking, and 
then started up, exclaiming. ‘I hear it too.” 
The sailors seemed to have noticed it also, for 
they were hushed and listening. The captain 
went aloft with his glass, and looked in every 
direction. ‘ I hear it,’ said he, ‘distinctly, but I 
can see nothing. It cannot be from shore, for 
we are more than fifty leagues from any land.’ 
The attention ofall on board was now fully 
awake. The sailors stood upon the forecastle in 
anxious groups, all but the old man, the singu- 
lar expression of whose features I had remarked 
in the morning. He sat alone upon the wind- 
lass, with his hands folded, and his eyes intently 
fixed upon the deck—but still he spoke not. 
Various conjectures were*hazarded among us, but 
none that satisfactorily accounted for the sound. ~ 

The afternoon passed, and the sun again set, 
while the tinkling sound still came floating over 
the waves. It was late before sleep closed my 
eyes that night. 

When the morning of the next day dawned, 
| the captain went again to the mast-head with his 
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glass—but no sail appeared upon the horizgn—-yet 
still the ceaseless bell was plainly to be heard, 
while not a breath of wind was to be felt. Noon 
came, and still the calm continued, and the sound 
approached nearer and nearer, when ona sudden 
the captain cried out from the top, ’I see it now, 
but what it is, heaven only knows—it does not 
look like any craft that ever the hand of man 
fashioned.’ When all rushed to the forecastle, 
and in silence awaited the approach of this 
strange navigator. 


It came careering over the water with a rapid 
motion, and as it drew near, exhibited to our 
wondering gaze a single black mast, rising from 
the centre of what seemed a square and solid 
block of wood, but without yard or sail-—nor 
did any living creature appear upon it. I pro- 


posed to take the boat and board it, but the |. 


sailors shook their heads and the captain was 
silent. Determined to discover the meaning of 
this phenomenon, I jumped into the boat, intend- 
ing to scull towards it, when the old sailor, see- 
ing my resolution, declared he would go with me, 
and the captain, after a moment’s hesitation, 
also joined us. We rowed swiftly onwards to 
meet the object of our curiosity, which was now 
withm half a mile of the ship, and in a few mi- 
nutes were sufficiently near to perceive the bell, 
the ringing of which had announced its coming, 
at the top of the mast. It was green and rusty, 
as if with age, and the sides of the non-descript 
bark were covered with barnacles and tangled 
masses of sea weed. Immediately beneath the 
bell, which still swung from side to side with 
deafening din, was attached a deep sea line, pas- 
sing over the side and descending into the water. 
The moment our boat touched this strange vessel, 
the bell ceased to toll, and the floating mass be- 
came immoveable. We gazed upon it, and upon 
each other in amazement, and at length the cap- 
tain, in a low and tremulous voice, proposed to 
return—but the sailor said, ‘No ! it was an evil 
hour when we met this accursed,—(his voice 
sunk, and I could not distinguish what he utter- 
ed)— but we have met it, and we must not leave 
it thus. Let us haul upon this lime.’ We did so 
for nearly twenty minutes, but with great diffi- 
culty, for it seemed as if some ponderous body 
at the extremity resisted our efforts. 

At length the profound stillness that had hith- 
erto prevailed among us, was broken by the cap- 
tain, who looked down into the water, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Gracious heavens! what have we here? 

We followed with our eyes the motion of his 
hand, and saw a large object glistening white be- 
neath the waves, and appearing like a gigantic 
corse- wrapped in a while cleth, and bonnd with 
cords. 

‘Now may heaven siiicld us !’ said the sea- 
man, in a husky voice—* it is the shrouded demon 
of the sea |” 

As he spoke, he drew a knife from his belt, 
and in an instant severed the line. The body 
turned its white sides flashing through the dark 
waters, and with the rapidity of lightning disap- 
peared from.our view ! 


THE ELEPHANT. 
Extract of a Letter from Ava, East Indies, 


On the Ist or 2d of December we formed & 
party to visit the ancient capital of the kingdom. 
Umrapoora is situated about six miles north of 
Ava, on the same side of the river. We were 
greatly disappointed here. as we were refused 
admittance within the walls. Whether this wasa 
mistake or not, f cannot pretendtosay. Iheard, 
however, that it was in consequence of a number 
of Bengal prisoners not having been given up at 
the treaty of Yandaboo, and whom the Burmese 
had no wish we should see. A few days after our 
visit to Umrapoora, the king invited us to the 
taming of a wild elephant, which had been coaxed 
from the forests by the decoy females: I shall 
give you an account of the whole business. 

At the N. W. angle of the city there is a trap, 
formed by four walls, each about sixteen feet in 
thickness, on which the spectators stand, with a 
palace for the king, on the face opposite the rising 
sun. There are two entrances to this square, 
with large swingihg beams of teak wood before 
them, whieh being pulled on one side leave the 
entrance open; at the bottom of the wall, on both 
sides, is a thick stockade of teak beams, behind 
which the spearmen, and other tormentors of this 
noble animal, hide themselves, and. get out ef the 
way of the enraged elephant. The animal is 
never caught till he comes to this place; he is 
enticed from the jungle by the females (the king 
keeps forty or fifty of these for this purpose). On 
arriving near the trap, the females begin playing 
with him, and he is coaxed this way, till one 
female goes through the dewr way of the trap, 
when she immediately returns, and slapping her 
trunk on the ground, calls the rest. Upon this, 
they come huddling altogether, keeping the wilé 
one in the middle, and bustle through the door- 
way of the trap, which is immediately shut upon 
them. After having delivered the wild one to 
tormentors, the females watch opportunities and 
are let out: they are certainly the most saga- 
cious animals living, One coaxes the wild one 
into a corner, and the others, seizing the chance, 
go to the door, and are let out. The last one 
then runs round and round a building in the cen- 
tre of the square, till it gets so much a-head of 
the wild one, that he gives up the pursuit; when 
she makes a bolt at an open doorway, which is 
instantly closed after her, to. the horror of the 
forest animal, who rushes at it instantly, but is 
stopped by the beams. Being now alone, he 
runs round and round to try and find a place of 
exit; and wherever he presents himself, he is 
pricked by a spear, or frightened by a squib or 
cracker let off in his face; he sees his enemies, 
but cannot reach them: he charges with all his 
strength at the stockade, throws himself against 
it, but is only laughed at, and teased the more; 
this is continued throughout the day. Some of 
the natives are very bold on these occasions, 
allowing themselves to be chased by the enraged 
elephant for a lerigth of time,.and retiring, when 
fatigued, within tlie stockade; before we arrived, 





! and at a former ex) sibition, a man thus chased slip- 








ped and was trodden to death in an instant. 
Two or three large elephants are next brought in; 
these walk up to the wild one, and beat him, 
make him lie down, and at last, towards evening, 
when the animal is nearly worn out, a man on a 
large elephant approaches him, and with the 
help of other two elephants, who hold him down, 
.a collar is put round his neck, and he is ehained 
to a post in such a manner as not to be able to 
lie down—nothing, for a length of time, is given 
him to eat, and he sees other elephants near him 
well treated and well fed. The king did not ap- 
pear in state at this exhibition; we were close to 
him, and he spoke and conversed with us all—he 
gave us refreshments, plenty of pickled tea and 
segars; and when the elephant was removed, 
wrestlers were sent for, and we passed the re- 
mainder of the day in looking at these. Before 
we retired, the king himself came upto us agd 
invited us to the weaning ceremony of a young 
elephant the following day, and an elephant fight. 
Accordingly, the next day we were received at 
the king’s water palace, in front of which the 
weaning was to take place. There is an arti- 
ficial mountain built on some rocks near the pa- 

lace, upon which trees have been transplanted so 
_ as to form bowers and other shady places. Be- 
hind this hill, there is a small quadrangle en- 
closed with teak beams; and the king often goes 
to his bower, and looks at his favorite’elephants. 
Within this quadrangle all the female elephants 
were brought, with their young ones—(in. this 
country, tame elephants breed—not so the case 
in India)—and the king chose the one he wished 
to have weaned. A large elephant was then 
brought in; and with a man on his back, managed 
to get a slip-knot round the leg of the young one. 
The large elephant then retired toa corner of the 
quadrangle, with the rope fastened about his neck 
—the females were then let out at the opposite 
door. The mother of the young one thus retain- 
ed, takes a sort of farewell of her offspring at the 
gateway, and joins the remainder of the herd. 
When the youngster finds that he cannot follow 
her, he becomes quite mad; but the old chap 
holds him tight; and always when he comes near 
him, gives him a kick and a poke. The young 
one is kept under this discipline all day; he is 
then tied up, and put under the care of two large 
elephants, who constantly attend him, and thrash 
him into obedience. When the weaning was 
over, we retired with the king to see the fight; 
this consisted of several pairs of elephants rush- 
ing at each other, the winner overthrowing his 
antagonist, and the man on him obtaining a pre- 
sent from the hands of the king. On this occa- 
sion the king was dressed in a silk pussean, or 
lower garment; a white worked muslin jacket 
with diamond buttons, and a gold chain across 
his shoulder; his turban was of gold spangled mus- 
lin, and his slippers of red velvet. It is the cus- 
tom of the great men of this country to guide 
their own elephants. On retiring from the water 
palace, the king sent for his favorite elephant, 
mounted it, and with a golden crook guided it 
himself. This elephant is the most stately animal 
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of the sort I have ever seen; he held up his’ head 
in such a manner as to make one think that he 
knew the king of the golden empire—the lord of 
the white elephants—the possessor of all ele- 
phants—(nobody else is allowed elephants in 
Birmah but the king, though he lends them to all 
his nobles)—-the lord of the golden palace—the 
sole controller of the present state of existence 
—the possessor of the magicalsword, which turns 
every thing it touches into gold—was riding on 
his back. 
a 


TO TIME. 
Timx, what art thou? A giant swift and strong, 
Whose pastime is amidst the rolling spheres ; 
Their dance thou leadest heaven’s bright plain along, 
Thy tracks behind thee, are a chain of years. 
On—onward is thy course—thine eye appears 
To pierce the future and the past to spurn; 
Tho’ heaven and hell should all assault thine ears, 
For Time renewed, thou wilt not know return, 
But steadfast hold thy way, till suns shall cease to burn, 


Thy step is hastening to eternity ; 

E’en now thy dusky wing invests that shore, 

Where erst the angel stood upon its sea, 

And pledg’d the oath of Heaven, that Time shall be 
no more ! 

I hear thee call, as thou art Passing o’er, 

To mark thy flight, and where thou soarest fly : 

The past, thou wilt not to my hand restore, 

How shall I then my pinions spread and vie 

With him whose ample wing extends beyond the sky ? 


Thy voice I hear, it bids me to prepare 

To give account of days, and months, and years, 
Before Heaven’s court! How shall I meet thee there, 
Since I with thee so much am in arrears? 

Thou wilt not stop to ask if dark my fears, 

Or bright my hopes, when my last sand is ron; 

For, oh! with thee, intreaties, prayers and tears 

Are nought: joy and despair to thee are one, 

The feeble glow-worm’s beam is as yon giant sun. 


The rolls of fate unfold themselves to thee ; 

‘Their awful page thou scann’st with stoie frown ; 
Steadfast thy hand pursues their firm deeree; 

‘Thy glass first measures, then thy scythe cuts down. 
The angels follow where thy spoils are strown; 
They gather up thy harvest round thy feet ; 

The tares for burning, are together thrown ; ; 

But endless glory waits the golden wheat, 

Where never-fading spring has fix’d her blooming seat. 


But Time, himself, shall soon be time no more; 
His locks are fallen already, and his hand 

Shall drop his sickle, and its toils give o’er; 

His broken glass shall scatter round its sand, 
New heavens and earth shall rise at God’s command, 
Nor Time shal! lead their mazy dance along ; 
Kternity shall stamp this glorious band 

With his own signet.—Heaven’s exulting throng 
Shall raise to God the voice of everlasting, song. 


Shall Father Time be in oblivion lost? 
No! from eternity at first he sprung; 
O’er these our worlds, he held his destined post,” 
And round their orbs th’ appointed changes rung. 
Tho’ death shall hold awhile his iron tongue, 
Yet, iike his children, he, renewed, shall rise ; 
For scythe and glass, hie harp, like their’s, be strong ; 
Eternal youth shall spxrkle im his eyes, 
Nor shall he e’er again forsake his native skies, 

A DRUID. 
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THE FELON’S SON. 


Towards the end of the last century, a young 
man arrived at Marseilles, on commercial affairs: 
he took up his abode at an inn, where he had 
been about three weeks, when he received a let- 
ter one evening, which obliged him to call im- 
mediately on one of the principal merchants of 
the town, The merchant was out, and, as his 
wife said that he was most probably at the thea- 
tre, George, (so our hero called himself) went 
thither to seek him. He entered the pit, and 
looked round in vain for the person he wanted; 
but as it was early he thought the merchant 
“— still come, and he sat down to wait for 

im. i 

In a few minutes George heard the words, 
‘Turn him out! turn him out!’ uttered with great 
vehemence; and looking round to see to whom 
they were addressed, he perceived they were in- 
tended for a youth of sickly appearance and very 
mild countenance, who sat near him, 


* How is this?’ cried George, turning to the 
person who sat next him, ‘ what has that boy 
done to be treated in such a manner?’ 

The person to whom he spoke was a man 
about fifty. * 

‘ Do you know him” said he, coldly. 

* No—I never saw him before.” —' 

‘ Well, then, take a friend’s advice, and don’t 
meddle in the matter. The boy’s name is Tin- 
ville: he is the grandson of that monster, Fou- 
quet Tinville.’ 

At these words, George recoiled with horror 
in his countenance. 

‘My good sir,’ said his neighbour, ‘I see that 
you agree with me, that there are names which 
always make honest people tremble.’ 

George heaved a deep sigh. 

* And yet,’ said he, after a moment’s pause, 
‘If the boy himself has done nothing bad, I don’t 
think it just or generous to insult him: he is 
already unfortunate enough.’ 

The noise had been suspended for an instant— 


but, just as our hero uttered these words, the 


rioters re-commenced their cries. The lad feign- 
ed not to perceive that he was the object of 
them; but his alarm was visible in his counte- 
nance. Encouraged by his timidity, one of the 
aggressors began to pull his coat, and another 
took him by the collar. George quickly rose. 

‘top a moment,’ said his neighbour, catch- 
ing hold of him; ‘ don’t you see they are ten to 
one?’ 

‘ Let them be twenty to two, then,’ cried he, 
indignantly; ‘I will never stand by tamely and 
see a helpless boy ill-used.’ 

Breaking from the grasp of his prudent neigh- 
bour, he sprung lightly over the benches, and 
threw himself between the youth and his assail- 
ants—dealing at the same time, some knock- 
down blows to the right and left, and crying out, 
* Cowards!—you call yourself Frenchmen—and 
you are not ashamed to fall, ten of you, upon 
one poor defenceless lad!’ 

The aggressors were young men, mostly in a 





state of intoxication, but yet not so far gone as 
to be insensible of shame. 

‘ He says the truth,’ cried one. 

‘ He is in the right,’ said another. 

By degrees the group dispersed: those who. 
had received the blows, skulked away and said 
nothing; the others excused themselves; and, in 
a few minutes, tranquility was restored. George 
took the youth by the arm, led him out of the 
theatre, and making a sign to a hackney coach- 
man, hurried away, without replying to. Tin- 
ville’s thanks, and entreaties to know his name, 

Three days afterwards, as he was passin 
through one of the principal streets, he felt him- 
self seized by the skirt of his coat, and, looking 
round to see by whom, he perceived it was the 
gentleman whom he had sat next to at the thea- 
tre. 

.‘ Heaven be praised! I have found you at last,’ 
cried he: ‘truly, you have led me into a fine 
scrape.’ : 

‘I, sir?—impossible!’ 

‘No, no, it is possible enough. You must 
know that I have a brother, one of the principal 
bankers of Marseilles: every body speaks well 
of him but myself; and I say he is a crack-brain- 
ed enthusiast. Why, sir, you have only to relate 
to him a trait of courage or generosity, and he 
is ready to worship the hero of it. 1 told him 
the other flight of the mad trick you had played, 
and he flew into a rage with me because I did 
not seize and drag you to hishouse vI ET AR MIs. 
I should not have cared so for him had not my 
good sister-in-law and my pretty niece joined his 
party. In short, they turned me out, with or- 
ders not to come again without bringing you in 
my hand. I have hunted for you ever since in 
vain; but now that I have luckily found you, you 
will not refuse to return with me to dinner.’ 

George would have excused himself. 

* He had only come,’ he said, ‘ for a very short 
time, on business, which was nearly finished; he 
was about to depart, and he had not a moment 
for any thing but business,’ 

‘Even if you go to-morrow, you must dine 
somewhere to-day—and why not as well at my 
brother’s as at your inn?’ 

With these words he put his hand under the 
young man’s arm, and drew him along, heedless 
of all excuses. 

It has been said that a good face is the best 
letter of recommendation ; and no one ever had 
a better than George. The banker and his 
family were charmed with, each praised him in 
their way. Mr. Stendhal admired his open 
countenance; his wife the modest propriety of 
his manners; her mother who was very old and 
rather deaf, the good natured and respectful way 
in which he answered several questions which she 
put to him. The daughter, a blooming girl of 
sixteen, said nothing, but perhaps the look of 
pleasure with which she listened to the praises 
bestowed by the rest of the family, was not the 
least eloquent part of the panegyric. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Stendhal 
learned that his guest’s name was George, that 
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he was an orphan, and that he would leave Mar- 
seilles in five or six days. He mentioned also 
the names of some of the merchants with whom 
he had done business; and one of them happen- 
ing to bea particular friend of Stendhal’s, the 
good banker went to him the next day, to make 
enquiries respecting his new acquaintance. 

¢ All I know of him,’ said the merchant,. ¢ is 
that he comes from an oid correspondent of 
mine, who has recommended him very strongly 

to me. He has transacted business for that gen- 
tleman with several others beside myself, and he 
is generally regarded as a clever and intelligent 
young man. My friend lamented, in his letter, 
that he had not the power to offer him a per- 
manent situation, and he has asked me to look 
out for one for him—but I have not met with 
any thing likely to suit.’ 

This was enough for Stendhal, who was a 
sort of benevolent Quixotte in his way. He wish- 
ed to serve George; but with the delicacy of 
true generosity, he desired that the young man 
should feel himself the obliger, rather than the 
obliged. He told him that he wanted a clerk; 
George fell into the innocent snare laid for him; 
he offered himself, and was directly accepted. 

Mr. Stendhal was well satisfied with the abili- 
ties of his new clerk, and not less so with his 
conduct: the only thing that he wished was, to 
see in the young man more of the gaiety natural 
in his time of life, but he was constantly serious, 
_ and even sad, notwithstanding that his temper 
was so sweet, and his manners so mild and amia- 
bie, that he was a favourite with the whole family. 

Two years passed away, and, at the end of that 
time, George had become, what Mr. Stendhal 
emphatically called his right hand; he relieved 
the good banker from a great part of the fa- 
tigue which he had till then taken upon himself; 
and while he had never relaxed, in the slightest 
degree, his attention to businesg, he found time 
to render himself as agreeable and useful to the 
female part of the family, as to the master of it. 
He was Leocadie’s language master, to the great 
satisfaction of Mrs. Stendhal, who had no longer 
any reason to reproach the dear girl with that 
disinclination to study, which had been her only 
fault. But what perhaps drew the hearts of 
both mother and daughter still more strongly 
towards him was, his unwearied attention to the 
good grandmother, who was alike beloved and 
venerated by all the family. 

All at once Stendhal perceived that his wife 
appeared unusually serious and abstracted. It 
was evident that she had something on her mind; 
but what could that something be, which she 
concealed from a husband, with whom, till then, 
she had no reserves. After puzzling his brains 
for a little time with vain conjectures, the bank- 
er took what he considered to be the only right 
way in these cases—he determined to come. to 
the point at once. 

‘ Till now,’ said he, ‘ we have been happy: it 
is éVident that you have ceased to be so: tell me 
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¢ Then it is done,’ cried Mrs. Stendhal, em- 
bracing him. ‘My uneasiness arose from dis- 
covering Leocadie is in love.’ 

‘In love!—and with whom?’ 

‘ With George.’ 

‘So much the better—if he loves her.’ 

‘If, Mr. Stendhal??—— 

‘If, Madame Stendhal—I say, if’—— 

* And I say there is no if in the case: the poor 
fellow is too honourable to say a word—but I see 
clearly that he is dying for her.” 

‘Ah! my dear, a mother’s eyes are not always 
to be trusted on these occasions: but I will speak 
to him myself.’ 

And, without any preface, he-said to the young 
man the following day—‘ George, it is time for 
you to be looking about for a wife: what do you 
think of my daughter?’ é 

George had no need to reply: his countenance 
told Mr. Stendhal plainly that his wife was in the 
right. 

"Well, well,’ cried he, in a tone of pleasure, 
* you love her, hey?’ 

‘It is true, sir; but Heaven is my witness, I 
have never dared to breathe a syllable’ 

* Ah, you were very right not to speak to her; 
but why did you not tell me your mind? You 
know that I despise the pride of birth, and that 
I don’t care for money. All I desire is, thatmy 
son-in-law should be a man of probity, and de- 
seended from an honest family.’ 

It is impossible to describe the mingled ex- 
pression of grief and shame which appeared in 
the countenance of George when he heard these 
words. He was silent for a moment: at last he 
said in a voice of great emotion, ‘ You are right; 
I never thought, I never hoped it could be other- 
wise. Hitherto I have concealed from you who 
I am; but to-morrow you shall know all. Leave 
me now, I beseech you.’ 

Shocked with his evident distress, Stendhal 





pose himself, and left him. The good banker 
knew not what to think of this scene; but yet 
he was persuaded that no blame was attached to 
George. 

* The next morning’he learned, with grief and 
surprise, that the young man had quitted the 
house. The following letter, which he left be- 
hind him, will explain the cause of this step: 

‘ How little did you think yesterday, my dear 
benefactor, that even in the moment when you 
meant to render me the happiest of men, you 
stuck a dagger to my heart! Yes—I know—l 
feel that the hand of your angelic daughter never 
can be bestowed but upon the descendant of an 
honest man, I must then fly from her forever. 
‘I will not leave you without telling you all. 
Know that I am the son of that St. Aubin, who, 
on being arrested for forgery, killed one of the 
gens-d’armes who was sent to seize him, and ex- 
piated his crime upon the scaffold. I had re- 
turned home from college about a year and a 
half before. this dreadful event took place, Im- 
perfectly acquainted with my father’s circum- 





the cause of your uneasiness—-and if it is in my: 
Power to banish it, regard the thing as dene.* I 





stances, I asked him to give me a profession, 


pressed his hand kindly, begged of him to com-. 
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He refused, assuring me that it was not necessa- 
ty, as his property was sufficient for us both, 
‘even independent of well founded expectations 
which he had, that I should inherit a very con- 
sidereble fortune from an uncle in the Indies. 

* Satisfied with these reasons, and concluding 
from the style m which my father lived, that he 
aust be very rich, I thought no more of a pro- 
fession. Seme months passed away, when one 
merning my father entered my apartment, and 
announced te me abruptly that he was ruined. 
Shocked and overwhelmed as I was, I had pre- 
sence of mind enough to attempt to console him. 
“The education you have given me,’ cried I, 
* will.secure us from want, and you have still 
many friends.’ ‘ Not one—not one!’ cried he in 
agony. <Driven to despair by my losses on 
Change, I had borrowed money where I could, 
and finding ill luck continually pursue me, I had 
Tecourse to forgery. My crime is on the eve of 
being discovered. I must fly, and instantly: but 
4 will not leave thee, my poor ruined boy, wholly 
‘without resource. Take this—it is the half of 
‘what remains to me.’ He offered me a pocket 
book: I rejected it with a look of horror. ‘ This 
alone was wanting!’ cried he, in a voice of fury, 
‘as he rushed from the room. I followed him— 
I begged his pardon on my knees, but I was re- 
solute in refusing the money. He fled: and just 
when I began to congratulate myself that he was 
safe from pursuit, I heard the overwhelming 
tidings of his arrest and subsequent execution. 
A burning fever seized me—I should have per- 
ished under it but for the charity of one of those 
who had suffered the most by my unfortunate 
father. May Heaven’s choicest blessings light 
upon that worthy man! Far from reproaching 
me, he took pains to console me. He even car- 
ried his charity so far as to recommend me to 
the merchant in whose employ I was when you 
took me into your house. You will feel that, 
after this avowal, we can never meet again, 
Farewell, forever, my friend—my benefactor! 
May happiness—eternal happiness—be the por- 
tion of you and yours! GxroreGe Sr. AuBIN.’ 

The first impulse of Stendhal was to cause 
immediate search to be made for George; but 
all inquiries were vain: he had quitted the town, 
and no one knew whither he was gone. Stend- 
hal was at first truly grieved at his flight—but 
when he began to reflect coolly on the circum- 
stances of the case, he was not sorry that George 
had quitted him as he did; for with all his affec- 
tion for the young man, he shrunk from the idea 
of giving his daughter to the son of a convicted 
ce ee 
~ He felt, however, deeply, for the effect which 
the flight of George evidently produced upon 
Leocadie ; and, after a consultation with his 
wife, he determined to tell her the truth. She 
wept bitterly at hearing it; but it was evident 
that her mind was relieved, for, from that time, 
she appeared more tzanquil. She devoted her- 
self still more exclusively than ever to her family, 
shunned society, as much as she could, and 
though always even-tempered, and at times 








cheerful, it was easy’ to see she was not happy. 
—Four years passed; Leocadie received many 
offers of marriage, but refused them all so pe- 
remptorily, that her parents despaired of ever 
seeing her married: it grieved them, but they 
would not constrain her inclinations. In the be- 
ginning of the fourth year, Stendhal went on 
business to Paris, where he met, by accident, 
with an old friend, whom he had not seen for 
several years. After the first greetings, mutual 
inquiries were made as to what had happened 
to each since they last met. Stendhal had en. 
joyed an uninterrupted course of prosperity, 
whilst his friend had experienced many reverses 
of fortune. 

‘I was,’ said he, ‘ at one time extremely rich; 
severe losses reduced me to @ competency, and 
I was deprived of that by the dishonesty of a 
friend whom I loved, and in whom I placed im- 
plicit confidence.’ 

‘ And now?’ said Stendhal, in a tone of anxi- 
ous inquiry.— 

‘Why now, thanks be to Heaven, and to the » 
honestest man I have ever known, I have re- 
covered my last loss.’ 

* How so?’ 

*‘ The son of a man who robbed me, came un- 
expectedly in possession of a very considerable 
property, and the first use he made of it was to 
pay every shilling that his father owed.’ 

‘ What a worthy fellow!’ 

‘ Ah! you would say so if you knew all. The 
father, who was universally believed to be very 
rich, had taken up money wherever he could; 
and the amount of what he owed was within 4 
few hundreds of the sum his son inherited. The 
young man did not hesitate; he paid to the last 
farthing of his unworthy father’s debts. As 
none of us had the smallest claim upon him, we 
felt it our duty to offer to give up a part; but he 
would not hear of it.’ 

‘ That was right; I like his spirit; and yet, 
poor fellow, it was hard for him too, to have only 
a few hundreds left.’ 

» *Nay, he has not even that.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘ Why, he has assigned the interest of it as a 
pension to the mother of a gens-d’armes whom 
his father shot.’ 

‘Tis he!—-By Heaven, it is St. Aubin!—It 
must be he!’ 

‘It is, indeed: but how did you become ac- 
quainted with him?’ 

‘ Never mind that now, but tell me instantly 
where he is,’ 

‘ He is, or at least he was two months since, 
a clerk in a banking-house at Amsterdam.’ 

Stendhal lost not a moment in proceeding 
thither—and presented himself to the astonished 
George. 

‘Come,’ cried he, ‘ come my dear son, make 
us all happy, by receiving the hand of Leocadie. 
Ah! never yet did the most splendid achieve- 
ments of an ancestor confer upon, his descend- 
ant greater lustre than your igh-minded pro». 
bity will bestow upon yours: 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
From Washington Irving’s new work, entitled 
“The Life and Voyages of Columbus.”’ 

On the morning of the 7th of October, at sun- 
rise, several of the admiral’s crew thought they 
beheld land in the west, but so indistinctly that 
no one ventured to proclaim it, lest he should be 
mistaken, and forfeit all chance of the reward; 
the Wina, however, being a good sailer, pres- 
sed forward to ascertain the fact. In a little 
while a flag was hoisted at her mast-head, and a 
gun discharged, being the preconcerted signals 
for land. New joy was awakened throughout 
the little squadron, and every eye was turned to 
the west. As they advanced, however, their 
cloud-built hopes faded away, and before evening 
the promised land had faded into air. The 
crews now sunk into a degree of dejection pro- 
portioned to their recent excitement, when new 
circumstances occurred to arouse them. Colum- 
bus, having observed great flights of small field 
birds going towards the south-west, concluded 
they must be secure of some neighboring land, 
where they would find food and a resting place. 
He knew the importance which the Portuguese 
voyagers attached to the flight of birds, by fol- 
lowing which, they had discovered most of their 
islands. He had now come 750 leagues, the dis- 
tance at which he had computed to find the isl- 
and of Cipango; as there was no appearance of 
it, he might have missed it through some mistake 
in the latitude. He determined therefore, on 
the evening of the 7th October to alter his 
course to the west south-west, the direction in 
which the birds ge lly flew, and continue that 
direction for at least two days. After all, it was 
no great deviation from his main course, and 
would meet the wishes of the Pinzons, as well as 
be mapas to his followers generally. For 
three days they stood in this direction, and the 
further they went the more frequent and encour- 
aging were the signs of land.—Flights of small 
birds of various colours, some of them such as 
sing in the fields came flying about the ships, and 
they continued towards the south-west, and 
others were heard also flying by in the night. 
Tunny-fish played about the smooth sea; and a 
heron, a pelican, anda duck were seen, all bound 
in the same direction. The herbige which float- 
ed by the ships was fresh and green, as if re- 
cently from land; and the air, as Columbus ob- 
Serves, was sweet and fragrant as April breezes 
in Seville. All these, however, were regarded by 
the erews as so many delusions beguiling them 
on to destruction; and when, on the evening of 
the third day, they beheld the sun go down upon 
a shoreless horizon, they broke forth in clamorous 
turbulence. They exclaimed against this obstinacy 
in tempting fate by continuing on into a bound- 
less sea. They insisted upon turning homeward, 
and abandoning the voyage as hopeless, Colum- 
bus endeavored to pacify them by gentle words, 
and promises of large rewards, but finding that 
they only increased in clamour, he assumed a de- 
cided tone. He told them it was useless to mur- 
mur; the expedition had been sent by the sove- 
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reigns to seek the Indies; and happen what 
might he was deiermined to persevere, until, by 
the blessing of God, he should, accomplish the 
enterprise. Columbus was now at open defiance 
with his crew, and his situation became desper- 
ate. Fortunately, however, the manifestations 
of neighboring land were such on the following 
day as no longer to admit a doubt. 


Besides a quantity of fresh weeds, such as grow 
in rivers, they saw a green fish, of a kind which 
keeps about rocks, then a branch of thorns with 
berries on it, and recently separated from the 
tree, floated by them, then they picked up a 
reed, a small board, and above all a staff, arti- 
ficially carved. All gloom and mutiny now gave 
way to sanguine expectation ; and throughout the 
day each one was eagerly on the watch, in hopes 
of being the first to discover the long sought for 
land. In the evening when, according to in- 
variable custom on board the Admiral’s ship, 
the mariners had sung the salve regina, or 
vesper hymn to the Virgin, he made an impres- 
sive address to his crew.—He pointed out the 
goodness of God in thus conducting them by 
such soft and favorable; breezes across the tran- 
quil ocean, cheering their hopes continually with 
fresh signs, increasing as their fears augmented, 
and thus guiding them to a promised land. He 
now reminded them of the orders he had given | 
on leaving the Canaries, that after sailing west-- 
ward seven hundred leagues, they should not 
make sail after midnight. Present appearan- 
ces authorised snch a precaution. He thought 
it probable that they would make land that very 
night ; he ordered, therefore, a vigilant look- 
out to be kept from the forecastle, promising to 
whomsoever should make the discovery, a doub- 
let of velvet, in addition to the pensions given 
by the sovereigns.—The breeze had been fresh 
all day, with more sea than usual, and they had 
made great progress. At sunset they had stood 
again to the west, and were ploughing the waves 
at rapid rate, the Pinta keeping the lead, from 
her superior sailing. The greatest animation 
prevailed throughout the ships ; not an eye was 
closed that night. As the evening darkened, 
Columbus took his station at the top of the castle 
or cabin, on the high poop of his vessel. 
ever he might carry a cheerful and confident 
countenance during the day, it was to him a 
time of the most painful anxiety ; and now, 
when he was wrapped from observation by the 
shades of night, he maintained an intense and 
unremitting watch, ranging his eye along the 
dusky horizon, in search of the most vague indi- 
cations of land. Suddenly about ten he thought 
he beheld a light glimmering at a distance. 
Fearing that his eager hopes might deceive him, 
he called to Pedro Gutierez, a gentleman of 
the king’s bedchamber, and inquired whether 
he saw a light in that direction ; the latter re- 
plied in the affirmative, 

Columbus, yet doubtful that it might not be 
some delusion of the fancy, called Rodrigo San- 
chez of Segovia and made the same inquiry. By 
the time the latter had ascended the round house, 
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the light had disappeared. They saw it once or 
twice afterwards in sudden and passing gleams, as 
if it were a torch in the bark of a fisherman, 
rising and sinking with the waves, or in hand of 
some person on shore, borne up and down as he 
walked from house to house. So transient and 
unfertain were these gleams that few attached 
any importance to them; Columbus, however, 
considered them as certain signs of land, and 
moreover, that the land was inhabited. They 
continued their course until two in the morning, 
when a gun from the Pinta, gave the joyful sig- 
nal of the land. It was first discovered by a 
mariner named Rodrigo de Triana ; but the re- 
ward was afterwards adjudged to the admiral, 
for having previously perceived the light. 

The land was now. clearly seen about two 
leagues distant, whereupon they took in sail, 
and laid to, waiting impatiently for the dawn. 
The thoughts and feelmgs of Columbus in this 
little space of time must have been tumultuous 
and intense. At length, in spite of every dif- 
ficulty and danger, he had accomplished his 
object. The great mystery of the ocean was 
revealed ; his theory, which had been the scoff 
of sages, was triumphantly established ; he had 
secured to himself a glory which must be as 
durable as the world itself. It is difficult even 
for the imagination to conceive the feelings of 
such a man at the moment of so sublime a dis- 
covery. What a bewildering crowd of conjec- 
tures must have thronged upon his mind as to 
the land which lay in darkness? That it was 
fruitful was evident from the vegetables which 
floated from its shores. He thought, too, that 
he perceived in the balmy air the fragrance of 
aromatic groves.—The moving light which he 
had beheld proved that it was the residence of 
man. But what were its inhabitants? Were 
they like those of the other parts of the globe? 
or were they some strange and monstrous race, 
such as the imagination in those times was prone 
to give all remote and unknown regions? Had 
he come upon some wild island far in the Indian 
sea? or was this the famed Cipango itself, the 
object of his golden fancies? A thousand specu- 
lations of the kind must have swarmed upon 
him, as, with his anxious crews, he waited for 
the night to pass away ; wondering whether 
the morning light would reveal a savage wilder- 
ness, or dawn upon spicy groves, and glittering 
fanes, and gilded cities, and all the splendour of 
oriental civilization. It was on the morning of 
Friday, the 12th of October 1492, that Colum- 
bus first beheld the New World. When the day 
dawned he saw before him a level and beautiful 
island, several leagues in extent,’ of great fresh- 
ness and verdure, and covered with trees like a 
continual orchard. Though every thing appear- 
ed in the wild luxuriance of untamed nature, yet 
the island was evidently populous, for the inhabi- 
tants were seen issuing from the woods, and 
running from all parts of the shore, where they 
stood gazing at the ships. They were all per- 
fectly naked ; and from their attitude and ges- 
tures, appeared to be lost in astonishment 
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Columbus made signal for the ships to cast an- 
chor, and the boats to be manned and armed. 
He entered his own boat,richly attired in scarlet, 
and bearing the royal standard ; whilst Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, and Vicent Janez his brother, put 
off in company in their boats, each bearing the 
banner of the enterprise, emblazoned with a 
green cross, having on each side the letter F, 
and I., the initials of the Castilian monarchs, 
Fernando and Isabel, surmounted by crowns. 
As they approached the shores they were re- 
freshed by the sight of the ample forests, which 
in those climates have extraordinary beauty of 
vegetation. They beheld fruits of tempting hue, 
but unknown kind, growing among the trees 
which overhung the shores. The purity and 
suavity of the atmosphere, the chrystal transpa- 
rency of the seas which bathe these islands, 
give them a wonderful beauty, and must have 
had their effect upon the susceptible feelings of 
Columbus. No sooner did he land than he threw 
himself upon his knees, kissed the earth, and 
returned thanks to God with tears of joy. His 
example was followed by the rest, whose hearts 
indeed overfiowed with the same feelings of 
gratitude. Columbus then rising, drew bis sword, 
displayed the royal standard, and assembling 
round him the two captains, with Rodrigo de 
Escobid notary of the armament, Rodrigo San- 
chez and the rest who had landed, he took 
solemn possession inthe name of the Castilian 
sovereigns, giving the istand the name of San 
Salvador. Having complied with the requisite 
forms and ceremonies, he now called upon all 
present to take the oath of obedience to him 
as admiral and viceroy, rept@senting the persons 
of the sovereigns. The feelings of the crew now 
burst forth in the most extravagant transports. 
They had recently considered themselves devot- 
ed men, hurrying forward to destruction ; they 
now looked upon themselves as favorites of 
fortune, and gave themselves up to the most 
unbounded joy. They thronged round the admi- 
ral in their overflowing zeal. Some embraced 
him, others kissed his hands. Those who had 
been most mutinous and turbulent during the 
voyage were now most devoted and enthusiastic. 
Some begged favors of him as a man who had 
already wealth and honors in his gift. Many 
abject spirits who had outraged him by their 
insolence, now crouched asit were at his feet, 
begging pardon for all the trouble they had 
caused him, and offering for the future the blind- 
est obedience to his commands. The natives of 
the island, when, at the dawn of day, they had 
beheld the ships, with their sails set, hovering 
on their coast, had supposed them, some mon- 
sters which had issued from the deep during the 
night. They had crowded to the beach, and 
watched their movements with awful anxiety.— 
Their veering about apparently without effort, 
the shifting and furling of their sails, resembling 
huge Wings, filled them with astonishment. When 
they beheld their boats approach the shore, and 
a number of strange beings clad in glittering 
steel, or raiment of various colors, landing upon 











the beach, they fled in affright to their woods.— 
Finding, however, that there was no attempt to 
pursue nor molest them, they gradually recover- 
ed from their terror, and approached the Spa- 
niards with great awe ; freq ently prostrating 
themselves onthe earth, and making signs of 
adoration. During the ceremony of taking pos- 
session they remaived gazing in timid admiration 
at the complexion, the beards, the shining 
armour, and splendid dress of the Spaniards.— 
The admiral particularly attracted their atten- 
tion, from his commanding height, his air of 
authority, his dress of scarlet,and the deference 
which was paid him by his companions ; all of 
which pointed him out to be the commander. 

When they had still further recovered from 
their fears, they approached the Spaniards, touch- 
ing their beard, and examined their hands and 
faces, admiring their whiteness. Columbus, 
pleased with their simplicity, their gentleness, 
and the confidence they reposed in beings who 
must have appeared to them so strange and 
formidable, suffered their scrutiny+with perfect 
aquiescence. The wondering savages were won 
by this benignity : they now supposed that the 
ships had sailed out of the chrystal firmament 
which bounded their horizon, or that they had 
ascended from above on their ample wings, and 
these marvellous beings were inhabitants of the 
skies. 

Si ied 


THE SUICIDE’S GRAVE. 


I stood beside a public way, 
Where men pass’d to and fro, 

And there was a mound of fresh-turn’d clay, 
And I ask’d who slept below : 

And some among the crowd replied, 

It was the grave of a suicide— 
A wandering son of wo ; 

But none could tell the stranger’s name, 

His sorrows, or from whence he came. 


I gazed upon the unhallow’d spot, 

And thought what biting care, 
What burning griefs had been the lot 

Of him who rested there ; 
What clouds dark gathering day by day, 
Had chased his light of hope away, 

And left him to despair: 
Till friendless, homeless, joyless, he 
Plunged in thy gulf—Eternity ! 


”Twas his—that dark and chilling grief, 
That winter of the mind, 

When Hope drops off like the last green leaf 
That is swept away by the wind ; 

And the heart is left like the blighted tree, 

A ruin and a mockery ; 
And all that once had twined 

In fondness rcand it, shrinks away, 

And leaves it to its lone decay ! 


And was there none to drop the tear, 
And none to heave the sigh— 

No faithful spirit lingering near 
To look its last ‘* good bye ?” 

Alas! not one—unwept, unknown, 

The cold earth o’er his corse was thrown, 
Without one moisten’d eye ; ’ 

No wail was utter’d,—no prayer was said, 
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A MORISCO STORY. 


To do our duty, regardless of consequences ; to be 
content with what we cannot alter; to sit down in un- 
murmuring resignation under the burthen of misfor- 
tune and affliction ; to suffer patiently those injuries 
which we know to be undeserved, but which we cay 
neither prevent nor avenge; this is what religion and 
philosophy unite in inculcating, and what they so rarely 
succeed in producing. Every one admits the exeel- 
lence and necessity of such precepts, but very few 
seem inclined or able to act upon them. Our theory 
and our practice are oftentimes most lamentably op- 
posed to each other, and on no subjects more than on 
contentment and resignation. The man who is 
eagerly struggling after some unattainable advantage, 
aud dissatisfied because he cannot obtain it, will some- 
times hold forth most eloquently upon the beauty and 
propriety of being * patient when favours are denied, 
and pleased with favours given ;” and cant most edi- 
fyingly about the folly of indulging unreasonable ex- 
pectations ; with a long list of et ceteras—And how 
often when a person is grieving for some great calami- 
ty, or racked with bodily pain, will some provokingty 
moralizing friend sit by him and dole out his consola- 
tory axioms and admonitions, with all the fluency of 2 
man who feels nothing; ‘it can’t be helped, you 
know’’— we must bear up against the troubles of 
life”-—** we can’t expect every thing to go on smooth- 
ly in this world”—* what can’t be cured, must be en- 
dured”’—or some others equally indisputable and per- 
suasive ;—chuckling, perhaps, at his own rhetoric, or 
regarding, with much self-complacency, his‘own calm- 
ness and composure; which he of course places to 
the score of mental strength; as if it consisted, not in 
the power of controlling our feelings, but in not feel- 
ing at all—Yet view the same person when some 
trifling misfortune has assailed, or some slight disor- 
der has taken hold upon him.—O! whither has the 
mental strength of this groaner fled ?—What has be- 
come of his boasted philosophy, now that he stands so 
much in need of it?-—Why does he not soothe his 
woes with some of those good maxims and trite apo- 
thegms, with which he is so ready to solace the woes 
of others? Is the cup of consolation, which he has 
raised to their lips, forbidden to his own—the balm 
which he thought he applied with so skilful a hand to 
the wounds of other men, has it no virtue, no healing 
power for those under which he himself is now suffer- 
ing ?—Alas, poor human nature !—how admirably we 
can talk and reason about calamity in the abstract— 
what excellent lessons we can read to our fellows ;— 
but bring the subjeet home to us: let the dark clouds 
of adversity gather over us—let the breath of pesti- 
lence visit our habitation—let the finger of disease 
touch our frames,—and how very few of us can wise- 
ly alleviate, or patiently endure, the unavoidable evil. 
We often meet with instanees of exalted virtue 
among barbarians, which civilization can only hope to 
equal: and heathen and infidel nations have afforded 
examples of morality, which should put to the blush 
too many of us who enjoy the light of christianity, and 
bear the name of christian. All travellers, I believe, 
have given the Moors the credit of supperting adver- 
sity and misfortune with peculiar fortitude : how much 
soever they may be (leserving of our dislike or con- 
tempt in other respects, this firmness of endurance is 
entitled to praise, and worthy of ourimitation. It may 
be said that this is the effect of their doctrine of fatal- 
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eonvinced of the futility of eomplaint—The passive 
eourage of the Moors, therefore, must be traced to 
some other source. Their belief in fatalism seems in- 
deed to have a most baneful influence upon many of 
them; cept a consider it by no means a necessary 
influence.—it engenders a supineness and quiescence, 
whieh induces the infatuated votary to remain in a 
situation, however disagreeable or dangerous, without 
making an effort to change it. Thisis the very mad- 
ness of enthusiasm in fatalism—the extravagance of 
an extravagant faith ;—for as the keenest eye cannot 
pierce the darkness that veils our destiny, how know 
we but that we are by diligent exertion to raise our- 
selves from the slough of adversity, or by assiduous 
eare to escape from the perils that threaten us ?—that 
I may not lose myself in a wilderness of observation, 
and to put a stop to my rambles from topic to topic, 
1 _ immediately proceed to narrate the promised 
tale. 

A late Emperor of Morocco had, for a favourite, a 
man of a remarkably mild and amiable character. 
Achment ben Humuyda had been brought up with 
his sovereign from his infancy, and was the companion 
of his sports, the sharer of his joys and griefs, and the 
friend of his heart, before he came to the throne. His 
virtues gained him the confidence, as his disposition 
and manners did the affection of the Prince; who was 
not forgetful of his worth when the diadem descended 
upon his brow, but made his faithful breast the depo- 
sitory of his secrets, consulted him upon all occasions 
of importance, and intrusted him with the manage- 
ment of those affairs which he considered of the ut- 
most delicacy and moment. 


Every one knows what a dangerous distinction it is 
to enjoy the confidence of an absolute monarch. Ar- 
bitrary power is the nurse of caprice. So many 
schemes are laid for the, favorite’s ruin by these who 
envy and hope to succeed him, those who think they 
have a just cause of offence against him, or those who 
are urged on simply by a malicious desire of prostra- 
ting one whose apparently fortunate elevation frets and 
irritates them:—so many complaints are made against 
him by those who are, or fancy they are, oppressed ; 
who must have some object upon whom to vent their 
ive; and who as they dare not direct their reproaches 
against the principal, ease themselves by abusing the 
agent. ‘The enjoyment of unlimited sway also has a 
tendency to weaken the understanding, and corrupt 
the heart. . The monarch rarely hears, or is inclined 
to listen to the voice of truth ; heis generally the vic- 
tim of his passions; ever ready to give heed to the 
suggestions of flattering counsellors, often too indolent 
to investigate the verity of an accusation, willing to tor- 
ture misfortune into guilt, when his interest is affected 
or his inclinations baulked, or to sacrifice an unhappy 
minister for the crime of obedience to his mandates, 
if he ean thereby still the clamour of remonstrance, 
or quiet his own apprehensions. 

Among those whose rank gave them access to the 
person of the Emperor, and who had possession of his 
ear, were many who were the secret, but determined 
enemies of Humuyda:—and some of them were men 
of that deliberate and active malignity of heart, who 
would go all lengths to gratify their enmity. Their 
first effort was 10 remove him from the person of the 
Emperor; they began by insidiously lauding his vir- 
tues: they extoiled the amiability and moderation of 
his character; they pointed out how admirably fitted 
he was to rule over a province which was suspected of 
disaffection, and for the prosperity of which the Em- 
peror had expressed a deep concern; the mildness and 
equity of his administration would conciliate and recon- 
cile the factions which had sprung up, recall the fide- 
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lity of those who were inclined to be disobedient, and 
ensure the allegiance of all. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, they said, that such a man, and only sucha man, 
should be appointed to the government of that pro- 
vince in its present state. These representations, 
made under the mask of patriotism, and esteem for 
the individual whom they were desirous of ‘investing 
with authority, strongly impressed the Emperor; and 
in an interview with Humuyda, he told him, that he 
had made up his mind to bestow the government of 
such a province upon him, as he was the only person 
whom he thought fully capable of discharging its du- 
ties. Humuyda received this information with pain. 
He loved his sovereign, and was fond of being near 
him ; he was perfectly satisfied with his present,situa- 
tion, and felt no inclination to change it for one of 
more dignity and command, but where his cares and 
responsibility would be greater; where he might be 
obliged to quell the turbulent, to enforce commands of 
which he could not approve, and to exercise a severity 
which would grieve him, and perhaps affect his peace 
of mind for ever. But it was the Emperor’s wish 
that he should go, and go he must. It would be an ill 
return to his kindness, to expostulate with him as to 
the propriety of his appointment ; and even if he had 
been disposed to do so, expostulation would have been 
of no avail. 

With a heavy heart, therefore, Humuyda set ont 
to take possession of his government. His determina- 
tion was fixed, to act with integrity, impartiality, and 
with as much clemency as he thought consistent with 
the duties of his office, let what would foliow. His 
conduct was such as might have been expected from 
him. He consulted, as far as he could, the interest and 
welfare of his people ; the exactions of the Emperor 
were levied with as little harshness as possible; his 
own measures were fraught with benevolence, and ex- 
ecuted with gentleness; he wielded the red of penal 
retribution with reluctance; he was often lenient, sel- 
dom rigorous, and if at any time he found it necessary 
to exercise severity, the irksomeness of the thing was 
too obvious to escape notice. By the few who eould 
discern the purity of his motives, and appreciate the 
worth of the man, he was revered and beloved: but 
he had rade and restless spirits to deal with; they had 
smarted under the tyranny of their former governor, 
and they looked with a sinister eye upon the kindness 
of their present ruler, as mere hypocrisy, and but the 
artful prelude to aggression. ‘* What was he after 
all,” said they, * but the minister of a despot’s will— 
a smile was upon the lip, but dark design lurked be- 
neath it—the poisoned sherbet might be fair to the 
eye, and deliciously refreshing to the taste, but still in 
the cup was death—the morass might invite the foot, 
with flowers of brightest hue, but who for that would 
trust it—the hand might advance with open palm, 
and become clenched when near enough to strike him 
who was deluded into a belief that all was peace—no! 
no! we will not be deceived by this whitened sepul- 
chre.”? 

Though despotism, with its demand of implicit obe- 
dience, be a perfect incubus upon the best energies of 
man; though its long continuance deaden his sensibi- 
lity for the very wretchedness of his own condition ; yet 
there is often a latent indignation, a proud feeling of 
resistance, which it may stifle, but cannot whoMy ex- 
tinguish. This smothered spark,—the lingering vest- 
age of manliness, which might be kindled into the pure 
and steady flame which burns upon the altar of the 
freeman’s heart, will sometimes blaze forth,—the arm 
of violence will be raised; the ery of vengeance will 
be heard; and, without judgment to discriminate, 





borne headlong by the gushing torrent of passions, 























wild and impetuous from long suppression, confound- 
ing the good and the bad, the innocent with the guilty, 
devoting every one and every thing connected with 
their hated tyranny to one general destruction, they 
who have ‘* worm-like been trampled,” will—* adder- 
like avenge.”” 


Whilst Humuyda reposed in fancied security, pleas- 
ed with the comparatively unruffled aspect of things, 
nor thinking that this might be but the calm which 
precedes the earthquake; plots were forming, and 
the elements of revolt were gathered together. He 
had never possessed a quick perception, and a defi- 
ciency of activity, mental and bodily, was one of his 
failings. He was much better calculated to execute 
the designs of others, than to plan for himself. He 
relied upon the goodness of his motives, and the mild- 
ness of his sway ; he had no suspicion of the existence 
of conspiracies, he took but littie pains to make disco- 
veries, and he had made but few exertions to collect 
the means of putting down a revult, or to prevent the 
evil consequences of such an event to himself. At 
length the reality of all that was to be dreaded, burst 
upon him; and the dismayed Humuyda beheld, in 
every direction, the movements of hostility —There 
was a general insurrection of the province. Now all 
was hurry, alarm, and confusion. Expresses were des- 
patched to the Emperor. Humuyda made a feeble 
stand with a handful of troops, which were all he 
could muster: but they were soon cut to pieces, and 
he was obliged to fly. No longer opposed, anarchy 
and mad riot ran through the land. ‘Those officers of 
government who had not been so fortunate as to make 
their escape, were butchered without merey, by the 
infuriated multitude. The palaces of the obnoxious 
wealthy were ritled, and then set on fire. The wild 
and uncouth revellers beheld, with hideous glee, the 
flames which consumed the towering habitations of 
their oppressors, and shouted triumphantly over their 
smouldering ruins, as the funeral pile of their magni- 
ficence and pomp. Loud and terrible was the uproar 
of their frantie hilarity ; discord and dread havoc clap- 
ped their hands, shook their sable wings, and yelled 
for joy. It was their carnival. 


After the departure of the unfortunate Humuyda for 
his province, the nobles who were inimical to him, saw 
themselves without a rival in the favour of their mas- 
ter; they had insinuated themselves into his regard by 
the meanness of their adulation, and their servile 
readiness to engage in any scheme, however infamous 
and degrading, which had for its end the gratification 
of his appetites. One of them, Muley el Akkarabar,a 
man of great ambition and artifice, a wary dissembler, 
eoncealing under an apparently amiable exterior, a 
eruel and most revengeful disposition; by flattering his 
vanity, encouraging his vices, and pimping adroitly for 
the indulgence of his unlawful propensities, obtained 
such an ascendancy over him, that he*had scarcely any 
will but his. Humuyda had unwittingly insulted this 
man. Akkarabar did not resent it, he was too cunning 
for that.—Humuyda was high in favour with the Em- 
peror, he even professed a greater degree of kindness 
and respect for him than before: and his countenance 
was dressed with gratulations, whenever they met. But 
the arrow had penetrated deeply ;and the wound did not 
rankle the less sorely, from the efforts which he made to 
eonceal it—He hated Humuyda with his whole soul; 
he nourished and cherished his hate: and he fed him- 
self with the consoling hope, that the time might come 
when he would have his revenge. Aninjury he might 
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with concealed exultation, that absence and his atten- 
tions had severed the tie of affection which once bound 
the Emperor to the object of his malevolence; and that 
he was now forgotten; ‘let Achment ben Humuyda 
beware,’’ said he to himself, ** he stands upon slippery 
ground.—Let him take heed how he acts, or I have the 
bow-string around his neck and he will thenknow what 
it is to have insulted Muley el Akkarabar.” Witha 
thrill of inhuman joy, while pretended sorrow threw 
its gloom upon his brow, he heard of the insurrection. 
—It was the consummation of his ardent wishes. The 
news reached the Emperor in the midst of sensuality, 
and put him intoa perfect delirium of rage. His ex- 
pectations of the prosperity of the province had been 
highly raised, his disappointment was proportionably 
keen; he was incapable of reflectiog, and dealt out im- 
precations upon the head of the unhappy Humuyda, 
with a liberal hand. His most able general was quick- 
ly sent with a powerful force against the insurgents: 
his orders were—“ slay, spare not.—Let our vengeance 
be like the red bolts of Heaven, swift and terrible—liet 
not the sword sleep, until bathed tothe hilt in blood— 
come not from the slaughter before the outpouring of 
our wrath has made the heart of the stoutest wculd-be 
rebel in our Empire quake within him.” The insur- 
gents, weakened by their excesses, their contentions 
about the division of the spoil, and altogether without 
discipline—an armed mob could make but smali resis- 
tance. They annoyed their assailants fora while with 
their random fire, but it was soon silenced, and their 
ranks broken by the bold and steady charge, and the 
heavy, well-simed vollies of regular troops. The car- 
nage did not cease with their dispersion. The wreteh- 
ed fugitives were pursued in every direction. The 
pursuers, who were now in their proper element, vied 
with each other as to the number of their victims, 
They cheered and encouraged one another in the san- 
guinary toil with fierce outeries and furious gesticula- 
tions. Quarter was out.of the question. Sereams of 
submission were answered by a stroke of the sabre, or 
the shot of a carabine. Some of those who had sur- 
rendered themselves to the General in the vain hope 
of mercy, were tortured and impaled; and those who 
fled to places of concealment where they thought 
themselves secure, were hunted out of their skulking 
holes, with sharp and relentless activity. The whole 
province was coursed over by a lawless, shameless, 
abandoned soldiery, hardened into barbarity by a fa- 
miliarity with every species of atrocity, and whose fe- 
rocious disposition had been quickened by the taste of 
blood. ‘The houses of those who fellunder a suspicion, 
or whom they only pretended to suspect of counte- 
nancing the revolt, were broken into. Those whose 
exasperated feelings and wrought up indignation, im- 
pelled them to the rashness of venturing to oppose 
their entrance, were instantly put to the sword—but 
a recital of the irhorrible outrages, would but paio and 
sicken the feeling heart. Nothing was safe from their 
rapacity—nothing sacred from their lust, 


When the Emperor vented the bitterness of his irri- 
tation before his ready attendant Akkarabar, Akkara- 
bar lamented, with an appearance of deep chagrin, the 
sad mishap which had completely overthrown, what 
he had always thought the Emperor’s reasonable and 
well founded expectations, with respect to that pro- 
vince of the Empire. He lamented the mischievous 
influence, which he strongly anticipated this revolt 
would have upon other parts of the Empire. He could 
not but admit the justness of his master’s indignation 





have forgiven; but an insult--an insult from a man whom 
he looked down upon as an inferior! His pride could 
never suffer him to forget it, and he swore by Allah ! 
that he would never forgive it, Akkarabar perceived, 


at the culpable negligence of Humuyda; he must ac- 
knowledge him to have been guilty of gross delinquen- 
cy, in not apprising the Emperor of the state of things, 
that measures might have been taken to nip the trea- 
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son in its bud, and prevent the crimes and extensive 
evils of an actual insurrection. He confessed, at the 
same time, how much the conduct of Humuyda had 
surprised, distressed, and mortified him. It showed 
how greatly he had been deceived in that man. Once 
he certainly had a very high opinion of him, and had 
even sought to obtain his friendship; and he could not 
forget, though the recollection was a most painful 
one, that he had been one of those who had advised 
the Emperor to elevate him to the station which he 
had disgraced. Still however none of us were om- 
mscient. ‘There was no foreseeing these things. The 
Emperor himself had beheld him with regard, and 
was favourable to his appointment; and would there- 
fore graciously extend his pardon to those who were 
forced to own their inferiority in wisdom, and now 
humbly deplored their error. . Under the pretence 
of extenuating the misconduct of Humuyda, the subtle 
Akkarabar did every thing in his power to confirm the 
Emperor’s belief of his guilt, and to aggravate his ani- 
mosity against him.—** Say no more—say no more 
Muley,” said the Emperor, “ plead not for him—he 
has abused my confidence, neglected his duty, and 
proved himself a black ingrate. This cursed rebel- 
tion was not the work of a moment. ‘The clouds must 
gather, before the storm descends.—Believe me, if he 
had thought fit to make the least exertion, he might 
have developed the schemes of the traitors, and blast- 
éd their infernal designs. But, O! no! he did not choose 
to trouble his head about the matter. - He could not 
attend to such things. He must loll and indulge himself, 
Jet the affairs of the-province go on as they may, he 
must not have his ease of mind disturbed, he must not 
have his slothful enjoyment ruffled by reports of plots 
aad rumours of conspiracies. —By Mahomet! it galls 
my very soul tohave my kindness thus requited, did I 
not raise this Humuyda from nothing, honor him with 
my particular regard, prefer him before the first no- 
bles of the land—before yourself, Muley, and this is 
my reward! But he shall nofescape the punishment 
hedeserves. Give orders for his immediate arrest — 
Yet hold, no one shall say that we are hasty or severe 
—Miuley, f perceive you compansionate his situation— 
you fear the effects of my anger—now hear me, with 
youl leave his fate. Search into his conduct and in- 
flict such a punishment as you may think he merits, 
anly let him not suffer death. Much as he has offend- 
ei me I cavnot endure that he who was my early 
friend, though a most unworthy one, should die by 
the hand of the executioner for any thing ‘but treason 
to the state, and of that 1 do not believe Humuyda 
guilty —But why should Lurge this upon you, whose 
tault I rather fear will be the exercise of undue gentle- 
ness. Of this beware. In your pity for him forget not 
your duty tome. If Humuyda seeks to appear before 
me gratify him not. I will neither see nor hear him.’? 
The Emperor went up to a table which stood near 
and wrote, “there,” said he to Akkarabar, handing him 
a paper, “is your warrant, be prompt.” Akkarabar 
bent his kneé to his sovereign, took the paper, and 
said in a firm but mournful tone, “ I obey.” 


Let us now return to Humuyda. After his impotent 
attempt to repel the swelling surges of insurrection; 
as we have before related, he fled. It was to a neigh- 
houring provinee, from whose ruler he solicited assis- 
tance, but he positively refused to advance a step 
without an order from the Emperor. Finding every 
entreaty for the slightest aid, a fruitless struggle against 
imvincible obstinacy, Hurmuyda resolved to throw him- 
self at the feet of the Emperor, to explain his conduct, 
confess the weakness of his judgment, and bear with 
manly fortitude the sentence which he should pro- 
nounce. On his way to the capital with his only son, 
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a fine, high spirited boy, just apon the verge of man- 
hood, he was met by the retainers of Akkarabar, who 
had been sentin search of him. He disclosed his in- 
tention of laying his case before the Emperor, and re- 
lying upon his mereiful consideration, and desired 
them tolead on. He heard with painful surprise, 
how violently the Emperor had reproaehed him—he 
knew that the passions of his sovereign were always 
high, but he had yet to learn in what manner their ve- 
hemence had been augmented, and by what means the 
milk of human kindness had been curdied in his bo- 
som; he felt the injustice of his precipitancy in cen- 
suring him without examination, and condemning him 
without being heard, most poignantly; but he did not 
despond; Akkarabar was to be his judge, and though 
he could not well account for his occupying the sta- 
tion, yet he had alwaysbeen on friendly terms with 
him, (except that he thought Akkarabar was a little 
envious at times of the Emperor’s partiality for him— 
though this might be but conjecture) and he therefore 
hoped and believed that he would be aequitted of all 
intentional guilt, and that the wrath of the Emperor 
would be appeased. 

But vain were all the expectations of Humuyda,—he 
was hurried to a distant part of the Empire, and kept in 
close custody until the arrival of Akkarabar,who did not 
long delay his coming. As may be supposed, the busi- 
ness of investigation was soon despatched. The truth 
now flashed upon the mind of Humuyda—the fiend 
stood disrebed before him. “Muley,” said Humuyda, 
turning an eye of mild reproach upon him,” “ Muley, 
when did Linjure you? Akkarabar made no answer, 
but gave him that indescribable glance of mingled hate 
and exulting revenge, from which a man would in- 
voluntarily shrink back; and there was the eompres- 
sion of the lips, and the strong drawing in of the 
breath, of one who meditates some desperate purpose, 
and is screwing up his resolution to it. Humuyda was 
condemned to a confinement for life, in a cell so nar- 
row, that he could scarcely extend himself at length 
in it; he was to be fed but once a day. As they were 
about conveying him to his gloomy abode, he said, “I 
have one, and but one request to make, let me see my 
boy, [have preserved him through dangers and from 
death; he is my only one; let me embrace him, per- 
haps for the last time.” His request was granted, for 
even Akkarabar, the hard-hearted, unrelenting Ak- 
karabar, was moved—he was himselfa father. The 
young Achment was sent for. 

Humuyda rushed towards his sen, and fell upon 
his neck. There was a struggle between the firm- 
ness of the man, and the feelings of the father—but 
the father triumphed, and the tears started from his 
eyes. He wiped them soon, however, and pressing 
the young Achment to his bosom—* my son,” said he, 
with the voice, calm, but subdued, and now and then 
somewhat tremulous, in its tone, of one who has mus- 
tered up all his fortitude to put on an appearance of 
dignified composure, and is hardly able to support 
it.—* My son, my dutiful boy, beloved image of thy 
dear departed mother, weep fiot, but hearken unto 
the injunctions of the father, of whom thou must now 
take thy leave, perhaps, for ever. Regard them as 
thou wouldest the last wish breathed forth from his 
quivering lips, when Azrael, the angel of death, has 
summoned his spirit before the throne of the eternal. 
Achment, thou art bold and aspiring ; thou rejoicest to 
hear of deeds of valour and hardy emprize ; enter 
into the army of thy sovereign. Be faithful, be virtu- 
ous; ponder over the precepts which I, your only pa- 
rent, have given you: O, my son! forget not the in- 
structions, neglect not the counsel of him, who was 
left the sole guardian of thy helpless infaney, and who 
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strove to direct thy early footsteps in the way of 
truth. Let them sink deep into thy heart. May 
they be like water to the thirsty soil, causing the 
shoots of virtue to expand and blossom.—My son! 
when thou art in the presence of the Emperor, I 
charge thee, speak not of thy father’s fate—seek not 
to relieve him. ‘Thou canst not succeed. There is 
a barrier which thou canst not surmount. If thou 
dost venture to ascend it, thy foot wilt slip. Thou 
canst not remove it, for though smooth, it is firm as 
adamant. If thou attempt it, thou wilt anger those 
who are swift to revenge, and who strike the dagger, 
when the shades of night conceal the hand that wields 


_ it. Then will the only remaining comfort of thy suffer- 


ing father’s heart, for ever wing its flight. ‘The film 
which now covers the eye of the Emperor, time will re- 
move, and he will do justice to the perseeuted. This 
is my cherished hope. For this 1 will with patience 
wait. But if it be ordered otherwise, if I must linger 
out my days within these prison walls, and expire with 
the stamp of unmerited ignominy upon my brow—let 
what will come, come,” said Humuyda, lifting up his 
eyes, “I bow with resignation, to the will of Heaven. 
—Now go, my son, repine not at thy lot. All things 
are as Heaven has deereed. From Heaven the arrow 
hath its mission. It pierces the good man’s heart. 
His friends lament for him. But he has been called 
from them, to the rewards of Paradise. Think of 
this, Achment! think of this; aud may the blessing 
of Allah and the Prophet, be upon thee.” He laid his 
hand upon the head of his son, and motioned him io 
depart. Achment covered his face with his bands; 
he said nothing, for his heart was full; but he bent his 
head in token of his obedience, and with a tottering 
step, moved slowly from the spot. When Humuyda 
came to the entrance of his prison house, he turned, as 
ifto inhale, for the last time, the soft and gently fresh- 
ening breeze, which came creeping over a stream 
which meandered near it, and to gaze once more 
upon the varied landscape that stretched itself around 
in all the blooming verdantness of a propitious Orien- 
tal spring, before the doors of his prisou should close 
upon him, and perhaps prevent bim from ever again 
beholding tke green expanse of nature. The sun was 
setting. A dark cloud spread over it, and obscured 
its beams. Huiuuyda looked steadfastly at it for the 
spaee cof xu moment. Like thine, “ O, glorious lumina- 
ry,” said he, “ shall be my course. "Thy beams are par- 
tially hidden from us. Earth doth not now receive the 
fullness of thy brightness. But still thouart the same. 
‘hy light faileth not. Thy fire is not diminished.— 
Though my viriue cannot go forth to succour, and to 
bless; —though | may no longer influence by my ex- 
ample ;—though these walls shut me out from all in- 
tercourse with my fellow men;—though ignorance 
and malice asperse my memory ;—yet here, in this 
gloomy solitude, shall my orisons ascend more fre- 
quent and more fervent, than in my hour of pride 
and envied power; here will I cultivate the piety 
which I could scarcely preserve amid the temptations 
of the world, and here will I cherish those holy emo- 
tions, and strive to acquire that purity of heart, which 
seldom, if ever, dwell in the breast of him who treads 
the halls of state, and which soon wither and die im 
the deleterious atmosphere of the mansions of luxury.” 
—The harsh sound of the iron door as it was fastened 
and barred behind him, broke his whispered medita- 
tion. 


When Akkarabar returned tothe Capital, he went 
directly to the palace. He met the Emperor in an anti- 
ehamber. “ Well,” said the Monarch, ‘* what of Ha- 
muyda?”? Akkarabar’s countenance fell, he laid his 
land upon his breast, and heaved a deep sigh, as if the 
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interrogation touched a painful echord—* you found him 
then,” said the Emperor quickly, and with a piercing 
look, “very guilty.” “ Alas! dread sovereign,” said 
Akkarabar, bowing, **I did.” “ And his punishment,” 
said the Emperor,—* was an imprisonment to end 
but with his life,”’—replied Akkarabar, in a low and 
almost faltering tone. “ ’Tis well,” said the Emperor, 
and . left the apartment. It seemed from this 
time as though the name of Humuyda were blotted 
out of his remembrance. 


Achment entered the army : on this point his father’s 
command, and bis own inclination accorded exactly. 
The parting precepts of his affectionate parent were 
treasured up and frequently called to mind; but it re- 
quired all his filial reverence to prevent him from dis- 
obeying his imjunction, “seek not to relieve me.” 
Often did he feel an almost irresistible impulse to 
rush into the presence of the Emperor, to prostrate 
himself at his feet, and implore him to extend the 
hand of merey towards the dearly loved and much in- 
jured being to whom he was indebted for his existence, 
and what was more, for every good principle or esti- 
mable quality which he might possess. But then hisfa- 
ther’s solemn and impressive warning would come 
over him; the truth of his representations smote upon 
his soul, and he shuddered when he reflected that his 
rashness, instead of relieving, might bring down de- 
struction, both upon his father and himself. He 
therefore set a guard upon his tongue, and forced his 
natural impetuosity to submit to the stern necessity of 
silence. He now determined to exert himself to the 
utmost, in the hope that he might attract the favoura- 
ble notice of the Emperor, and perhaps signalize him- 
self by some great achievement, for which he should 
be rewarded by his father’s release. Such were the 
consoling suggestions of the young and sanguine spirit, 
to whom nothing is impossible. His resolution was 
fixed, and his conduct exemplary ; all his faculties were 
directed to the attainment of his object, and his ap- 
plication was equal to his strength; he gained the good 
opinion of his superiors by his courage, aptness, and 
perseverance, and he rose at length to a command in 
the Emperor’s own body guard. Akkarabar, satisfied 
with the ruin of the father, or scorning the youthful 
son, took no pains toimpede his advancement. When- 
ever he could obtain leave to absent himself for a lit- 
tle time—whieh was not often, he hastened to the 
place of his father’s confinement. He was sometimes 
permitted to see him; but the boon was sometimes 
roughly refused, and he was not seldom brutally re- 
pulsed. On such occasions Aechment would linger 
about his father’s prison, as near to it as he could eome 
without running the risk of being driven off. He 
would watch the doors and windows, as if a faint hope 
lurked in his heart, that he might catch a glimpse of 
the loved and venerated form, Thongh the rugged 
walls and elosely barred windows brought his father’s. 
unhappy situation more foreibly to mind, and set his 
fancy to portraying pictures of misery and scenes of 
wretchedness which harrowed up his very soul, yet 
there was a melancholy comfort in the thought that he 
wasnear him. He brooded over it; he could not 
bear to go; he delayed his departure until the recol- 
lection of the small space of time allowed him, and 
the length of his journey, upbraided his proerastina- 
tion: then fearfat of the disgrace that would follow 
the violation of his engagement, he tore himself away. 
He would raise himself in his stirrups and look back 
towards the gloomy tower, when the windings of the 
road, or the height of the ground, afforded him a sight 
of it. He would strain his eyes to distinguish it as it 
diminished, and became confused among: surrounding 





| Objects ; and when it was lost im the distance, he set 
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spurs to his steed, and pushed on with increased and 
eager rapidity. Whenever the morose and unfeeling 
jailors yielded so far as to gratify him with an oppor- 
‘unity of seeing and speaking with his father, Humuy- 
da would commend his diligence and good conduct, 
encourage him to proceed by telling him of the honors 
af the valiantand the worthy here, and the pleasures 
which awaited them in the bowers of Paradise. “M 
son,” he would say, * though the expanding bud and 
aspiring bloom of thy father’s happiness has been 
scathed and blasted, thou art a refreshing stream unto 
his soul. The recollection of thy virtuous behaviour, 
and the anticipation of thy future eminence, will nour- 
ish its root, and preserve it green.” At the parting 
moment Humuyda would reiterate, and earnestly 
press upon his ,son, the observance of his’ mandate 
—“speak not of thy father’s fate—seck not to relieve 
him.” 

Fifteen years had now elapsed, and Humuyda still 
remained the inhabitant ofa prison. During all this 
time, he had never been known to utter a complaint ; 
the repinings of discontent were never heard from his 
lips; and the glow of hope was not extinguished in his 
9050m. 

It happened about this period, that several pro- 
vinees revolted, and refused to pay to their governors, 
the tribute demanded. The Emperor resolved to 
march against them kn person, and awe them into sub- 
mission, by an imposing display of his warlike 
strength, and activity of retribution. He found the of- 
fenders more obstinate than he expected. Their 
readers were daring and skilful men; they had suc- 
oeded in seducing from their allegiance a majority 
of the troops stationed in the provinces; they threw 
down the gauntlet of defiance, and made a spirited 
resistance. In the ardour of attack, and zeal of con- 
quest, the Emperor, heedless of the deferential cau- 
tions and earnest entreaties of his officers, exposed his 
persou several times with imprudent temerity. The 
assailed, who tought with the desperation of those to 
whom surrender were worse than death, as it would 
uid to that catastrophe the anguish of bodily torment; 
—(for they could not delude themselves with the anti- 
eipation of pardon) chose a favourable opportunity, 
directed their main force against the cavalry which 
surrounded the Emperor, and broke through them; in 
the fury of their rush, bearing down, unhorsing, and 
trampling over their opponents,—none flinching, 
though numbers fell, they made their way to where 
the Emperor stood, before he was sufficiently aware 
af the danger of his situation, to attempt a removal 
irom it; and he would inevitably have been slain, had 
sot the uncommon boldwess and surprising agility of 
-Achment, who was stationed near him, afforded him 
~ opportunity of retreat. Achment sprung forward 
-~struck down the arm which was raised against his 
sovereign—fell back—though wounded in several 
places, rallied the scattered and flying troops ;—a rein- 
toreement was received ;—the enemy were repulsed ; 
aid the fortune of the day was turned. The contest 
was now carried on with greater fierceness than be- 
fore; but it was not of long continuance. ‘he insur- 
sents saw that they were losing ground; their spirits 
began to flag; their efforts began to relax; they were 
overpowered, and victory perched upon the imperial 
banner. When the sanguinary toil was over, the 
Emperor despatched a messenger to Achment with 
crders for his immediateattendance. Achment came 
with his arm tied up, and. his dress disordered, torn, 
and stained with blood. His turban had been cleft, 
and there was a severe gash across his brow. His 

heek was pale, and he was so weak as to be obliged 
10 lean On the messenger for support. When he ar- 
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rived into the presence of the Emperor, he attempted 
to kneel, but the Emperor forbade him. “Brave 
man,’ said he, “how can I requite your services ?” 
*“Q, mighty monarch !” said Achment eagerly, though 
his voice was faint, and faltered a little from intense 
emotion, and the fear of a denial; ‘1 beseech thee, 
grant me the liberty of my father, Achment ben Hu- 
muyda.”-—* The liberty of Humuyda!”’ exclaimed the 
Emperor, starting, “I thought he had been long 
since dead.” ‘No, most beneficent sovereign,” said 
Achment, ‘ my father lives, and has languished for fif- 
teen years in a horrid prison, where he has continu- 
ally enjoined me to devote myself with fidelity to thy 
service, and where he has never ceased to pray, that 
bounteous Allah would bless his beloved master 
with the choicest gifts of prosperity.”? ‘ He is free,’ 

said the Emperor. You yourself shall bear the or- 
der for his release—be satistied, my word has passed, 
and shall not be recalled—take this as the token.” The 
Emperor pulled the signet from his finger and gave i 
to Achment—* nay—nay,” continued the Emperor 
“‘no kneeling—no prostrations—you are weak—you 
are wounded, I fear, dangerously.—Ismael !” said he, 
turning to an attendant, * command our first physi- 
cian to attend him—let every care be taken of him— 
see that he has every attention he stands in need of, 
on pain of my severe displeasure—Now leave me, 
Achment, speak not—I will not listen to you—I_ wish 
that life preserved, which is to me more precious than 
the brightest jewel in my diadem-—you deserve this 
reward, and more—you have done well—you have 
acted valiantly—the voice of public praise shall reach 
your ear.—Go on—go on as you have commenced— 
fame will speak of your deeds—your name will be re- 
gistered in glory; and you shall never want a bene- 
factor in your sovereign.” : 

It was not long before the father held to his throb- 
bing heart the son whose fortunate valour bad restor- 
ed him to social existence—who had obtained for him 
the privilege of mingling again with his fellow men ;— 
and who had risked his life for it. Hunsuydasteptout 
upon the yielding sward—he felt his treedom.—He 
stretched out his arms—his hands trembled—he raised 
his dazzled eyes to the broad canopy of heaven—he 
had never had such an idea of the vastness and gran- 
deur of that azure arch before.—A tear was upon his 
cheek—the accents of thanksgiving trembled upon his 
lips. 
tes not my readers view thisasa mere picture from 
the pencil of fancy—I can assure them it is not. 

J. B.S. 
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MODERN RUSSIA. 


The name of Russia is often used, in England espe~ 
cially, as a sort of bug-bear. The time is not re- 
mote when the appearance of Russian troops on that 
part of the European continent without their own terri- 
tories was beheld with a sort of horror, and execrations 
were poured upon the potentate who invited into ci- 
vilized countries the barbarians from the north. More 
recently, the liberties of Europe have been thought to 
be endangered by Russia. ‘Turkey and Persia are fre-~ 
quently on the point of being swallowed up by this all 
absorbing state. Our Indian empire is less exposed to 
danger, in the opinion of some politicians, from any 
other cause—even the want of a free press—than from 
the power of Russia, notwithstanding its distance, and 
the almost insuperable physical obstacles which inter- 
vene. Yet Russia has never manifested a really formi- 
dable strength except in the defence of its own territo- 
ries; and we see it now engaged in a war with Persia, 
a despised antagonist, which it is not equal to manage 
successfully, 
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The truth is, that we are too little acquainted with 
the real condition of Russia accurately to calculate its 
political strength. Measuring it by the aid ofa map and 
a pair of compasses, or by the number of its regiments, 
or by its aggregate population, we should arrive at a 
very exaggerated estimate of Russian power. The real 
sinews of political strength, however, cannot be judged 
of by a superficial glance at mere statistical details. 
The great force of Russia, like that of ponderous and 
unwieldy bodies in general, consists in the vis inertie. 
Whilst its attraction of aggregation remains unimpaired, 
that innate force is unconquerable; but it can never be 
exerted except defensively. ‘This conclusion is sanc- 
tioned by experience. Russia has long been intent upon 
conquest, yet what has she gained except from Sweden? 

The present_ posture of affairs, in respect to Turkey 
. aswell as Persia, is so critical to Russian interests in 
the East, that it is worth while devoting a few pages 
to a hasty consideration of the Russian character at the 
present day, with reference to the ability of the autocrat 
to profit by any opportunity of augmenting his territo- 
ries and influence. It is with this view that we have 
sought out some recent work which would supply us 
with traits of existing society, government, and manners 
in Russia; anda French publication,* written by a per- 
son who aecompanied the Duc de Ragusa last year to 
Petersburgh and Moscow, on the occasion of the coro- 
nation of the Emperor Nicholas, and who seems well 
acquainted with the Russian language, is suitable for 
our purpose. It is a work without pretension, but it is 
amusing as well as instructive. 

A visit to the capital of modern Russia, the factitious 
capital, as our author terms it, is calculated to raise 
very sublime, but very erroneous ideas of the magnifi- 
cence of this empire. A traveller, who tock his notions 
of Russia, as English travellers are apt to do in the Eu- 
ropean countries they visit, from the aspect of the me- 
tropolis, would fall into a grievous error. The eye of 
the stranger is struck at St. Petersburgh with noble ob- 
jects; it encounters every where ‘‘ princes, palaces, and 
barracks;” national manners are almost lost, in the 
crowd of exotic population which this city contains. 
Besides foreigners, its own provincials, Livonians, Li- 
thuanians, and Fins, are amongst the settlers in this 
home coleny. If he reflects upon the history of the city 
founded comparatively a few years ago in a vast marsh, 
he is astonished at the gigantic creation, and at the 
power and resources of the monarch who conceived 
and executed the project. 

If can credit (says our author) those who have visit- 
ed the different capitals of Europe, no city can be com- 
pared with St. Petersburgh. I must confess that it is 
impossible not to be struck with astonishment mixed 
with admiration at the sight of its immense streets, the 
length of which the eye is unable to measure, its 
squares, its vast canals communicating with the Neva, 
the profusion of palaces and edifices, raised as it were 
by enchantment upon a swampy soil, which, scarcely 
one hundred years ago, infectious marshes seemed to 
defend against human enterprize. The wonder is the 
greater on reaching St. Petersburgh by land, inasmuch 
as it comes upon you suddenly as it were. This city is 
not overlooked by eminences which permit it to be seen 
at a distance, and the miserable wooden cabins scatter- 
» ed upon the road, give no indication of your approach 
w a great city. It is only conjectured upon the appear- 
ance of the elegant and fragile country houses which 
luxury has planted around it, within a radius of twelve 
or fifteen wersts. 

The description given by our author of the noble 
buildings which grace this extraordinary city is well 
calculated to justify his encomium. He relates an anec- 
dote current amongst the Russians, of an Englishman 
who set out from London to visit Petersburgh, and who, 
op approaching it by water, was so struck with the 
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magnificence of the celebrated iron palisade of the sum- 
mer garden on the left bank of the Neva, supported by 
thirty-six superb columns of granite, that, after con- 
templating it for some time, he re-embarked, despairing 
to behold any other object in the capital worthy of his 
attention after this. It is at this summer garden that the 
Festival of Matrimony is held, when maidens and wi- 
dows deck themselves with all their wealth, and the 
bachelors (of the lower orders) comb and perfume their 
beards, and look as bewitching as they can, to capti- 
vate the affections of each other. The latter walk up 
and down the promenades surveying the fair objects 
which throng them, and when one engages their choice, 
some ancient go-between is employed to establish an 
intercourse with the family of the chosen damsel. 

The imperial library is a noble building: its contents 
are extremely valuable. The magnificent collection of 
Count Zalouski, which in 1795 became the prey of Su- 
warow, was the foundation of this library, which has 
been greatly augmented by, the valuable collection of 
M. Doubrowski, added by the Emperor Alexander. 
The manuscripts belonging to that indefatigable biblio- 
maniac includes a Plutarch, reputed to be original; the 
Koran in Cufic characters, said to have belonged to Fa- 
tima, the daughter of the prophet; various letters of the 
kings of Spain, France, and Engiand, besides many 
Hindu manuscripts. The library contains a goodly por- 
tion of Russian works, two eopies of every publication 
which the censors allow to appear being required to be 
deposited in the library. ‘The latter are not likely to 
be the most precious portion, if we credit an anecdote 
related by M. Ancelot. He says that in 1813 a Russian 
being desirous of publishing his travels in France in the 
preceding year, the censors, who found nothing to con- 
demn in the work, thought it inexpedient that it should 
appear that a good Russian had travelled in that hostile 
country, and therefore required merely that England 
should be substituted for France in the book! Russia 
numbers, however, many natives amongst its literatir 
its poets are beginning to be known in Kurope by the 
translations of Mr. Bowring and others. 

But it would be tedious to go over the catalogue of 
palaces, offices, churches (o! which there are ten in one 
street,) and other public edifices: our author finds out at 
last that Petersburgh becomes tiresome withal. Its re- 
gular magnificence wearies the eye. ‘ihere are no sinu- 
osities in the streets, which create an illusion of dis- 
tance; no warehouses, no shops, no stalls. ‘Trade is car- 
ried on in a vast enclosed bazar, where shops of all 
kinds are crowded together. The uniform build of the 
houses is absolutely fatiguing. The pedestrian, however, 
enjoys the ample pavement laid down by the Emperor 
Alexander, who was fond of walking the streets by 
himself. The carriage-way is execrable ; itis formed of 
small round stones, of unequal size, which, being placed 
in a light and sandy soil, incapable of retaining them, 
are easily dislodged by the rapid pace at which the 
carriages are driven ; and the pieces of red brick thrown 
into the interstices, and the fine sand which covers the 
stones, occasion nuisances equally annoying in dry and 
wet weather, namely, perpetual dust in one, and deep 
mud in the other. The streets are never swept or 
cleansed. M. Ancelot adds: 

Petersburgh, which contains not more than 250,000 
or 300,000 souls, has not a population large enough to 
enliven its vast streets. Then, its houses and public 
edifices, built of brick and wood, covered with white 
and polished stucco, displeases in spite of their extent, 
their elegance of form, and purity of design. They have 
a peculiar air of fragility i them which assimilates 
them to buildings of pasteboard ; and the stranger might 
fancy himself in a city placed upon one spot to day, to 
be transported to another the next, if quays of granite, 
palaces of more durable materials than othér edifices,, 
and churches, were not there to attest the immobility 
ofthe houses which surround them. 

Moscow, the ancient capital, presents a siugular eqn- 
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trast to its modern rival; a mass of irregular, whimsi- 
cal, and magnificent structures; palaces, convents, 
churches, with sparkling domes, and gilded spires, in- 
termixed with despicable huts. Patriotic enthusiasm 
speedily restored it to its former state, from the ruins 
in which it was left by Napoleon. The aspect of Mos- 
cow is far less regularly magnificent than that of St. 
Petersburgh, but its effect is more striking. The site of 
Moscow is unequal, and even hilly; so that the city, 
which extends in the form of a crescent round the fa- 
mous Kremlin, offers picturesque views which it is in 
vain to seek in the other capital. The streets are not so 
wide as those of Petersburgh, and are not built in 
straight lines; they are diversified by warehouses and 
shops. Immense parks and gamlens are interspersed 
throughout this vast city; so that the traveller finds 
himself at one moment in ee town, and the next 
in a retired country, though he is still in the midst of 
Moscow. Theirregularity of the buildings produces a 
singular effect: an oriental cupola is seen close toa 
Gothic tower, or a Grecian pediment. The churches, 
of which there are no less than 263 in Moscow, have 
cupolas which give them an eastern character. 


The rarities to be seen in this ancient capital of the 
ezars are more numerous than those in St. Petersburgh. 
The Kremlin itself is a great curiosity; here the sove- 
reigns of Russia have defended themselves against the 
Tartars, the Mongols, and the Poles, and here the 
skill of even French engineers was exerted in vain. 

Moscow is still the true capital of Russia; it is there 
alone that the Russian character can be studied with ac- 
curacy. Let us now survey this character according to 
the testimony of our author. 

The Russian nation, which M. Ancelot pleasantly di- 
vides into two grand elasses, batians, and batius, con- 
sists of slaves, free peasants, merchants, and nobles. 
The slave is attached to the glebe, and is sold with the 
land: sometimes the men are sold apart, but such sales 
are discouraged by the government, from motives of po- 
licy as well as humanity. The lord may cultivate his 
estate in two ways, either by letting it to his peasants, 
who pay him so much per head, or by exacting from 
them three days’ labour in the week on a portion of the 
estate, the products of which belong to him ; during the 
other three days, the serf raises what is sufficient for 


-his own and his family’s support. If the soil is unprofita- 


ble, the proprietor of the estate permits his slaves to 
ply for employment in towns or villages, paying him a 
certain sum per annum. The serfs often gain sufficient 
by this course to purchase their freedom, and they then 
enter the class of free peasants. 

The peasants who cultivate the crown-lands are all 
free ; they pay rents, and are not chained to the soil: 
but they are subject to a territorial police, which vexes 
them greatly by unauthorized exactions. ‘Throughout 
the empire, says our author, the emoluments of public 
servants are utterly disproportioned to their wants, 
whence it follows that vecelity is in a manner prescri- 
bed to them. ‘* How can a government punish extortion 
which withholds from its agents the means of subsis- 
tence? The salaries of all the different grades have not 
altered since the reign of Catharine, when the rouble 
was worth 3s. 4d., whereas now it is worth only 10d.” 

The slave-system of Russia, however mild it is com- 
monly considered in comparison with that of the West 
Indies, presents some es circumstances. The un- 
happy serfs cherish the idea of liberty, and sigh for its 
realization, perhaps in a greater degree than the negro. 
Bat the difficulties attending their enfranchisement ure 
equally great; and it is not certain that the agricultural 
peasants would be benefitted by the change. The Rus- 
sian slave includes in his idea of liberty, possession of 
the ground he cultivates, which has nourished his fore- 
fathers, and contains there bones, and where he and his 
ehildren were born; he would not value hie freedom 
apart from this property. On the other hand, the hold- 
ers of slaves, who Sopesa solely upon their labour for a 





revenue, would be totally ruined. The condition of the 
serfs is not uniform: those who belong to wealthy and 
powerful lords are comparatively comfortable; but 
the petty proprietor is a tyrant; addicted to all the 
luxuries of his superior, he extorts the means of indul- 
gence from his slaves, who are condemned to toil be- 
yond their strength, and ‘the morsel of black bread, 
which sustains their miserable existence, seems almost 
a theft committed upon their master.” The army is re- 
cruited by taking a certain proportion of serfs and 
crown-peasants ; and in order to provide against this: 
diminution ,in the number of their slaves, the — 
tors, ere the period arrives, marry some of the serfs 
whose age qualifies them to be taken for the army, who 
thus are made to replenish the stock. There is a vile 
custom which our author was assured prevailed upon 
these occasions. 


When, on the estate of a lord, the marriages of the 
serfs have produced more girls than boys, the proprie- 
tor, impoverished by these demi-creations (for the men 
constitute his chief wealth,) employs an expedient to 
obviate the evil. He contracts the male children to mar- 
riageable girls, and in order to reap more speedily the 
fruit of these premature nuptials, he obliges the father 
of the infant husband to fulfil the office of his son till the 
latter is of age! 

Till within the last century, there were but two 
classes in Russia ; masters and slaves. Such is held to 
be the case at present, although there is a class which 
occupies in some measure the immense interval between 
the highest and the lowest rank—between those who 
are all-powerful and those who are powerless. ‘The Em- 
press Catharine decreed that a crown-peasant, having 
a peculium sufficient for carrying on any branch of in- 
dustry, might quit his village, establish himself in a 
town, and there register himself as a burgher : the same 
privilege was conceded to serfs enfranchised by the no- 
bles. Hence arose the three classes of merchants, denomi- 
nated of the first, second, and third guilds, according to 
the price of the patent which assigns the merchant his 
rank in one or other of these classes. ‘Those of the first 
guild enjoy nearly the same privileges as the nobility ; 
they may possess lands and slaves; whilst the others 
can only purchase houses and goods, but not peasants. 

It isnot uncommon in Russia to meet with gentlemen 
whose fathers are still slaves, which is thus explained ; 
through the protection of a noble, the child of a peasant 
may be placed ina military schoo! ; he finishes bis edu- 
cation there, leaves it as an ensign, enters the service, 
and thereby becomes noble. What appears very odd, in 
speaking or writing to him, one is obliged to say, ‘* you, 
who are of a noble race ;” whilst, at the very moment, 
the stock ofthis noble race may be undergoing the die- 
cipline of the knout. 

The Russian noblesse is divided into fourteen ranks 
or classes, assimilated to those in the military service. 
The fourteenth corresponds to the grade of ensign, and 
they ascend to that of field-marshal, which is the high- 
est. Even females are included in this whimsical ar- 
rangement ; maids of honour have the rank of captain. 
Thus, observes M. Ancelot, “‘the whole nobility is 
transformed into a numerous regiment, and the empire 
into a vast barrack.’? Every noble must belong to the 
service, either civil or military ; this obligation was im- 
posed by Peter I., and those who declined were degra- 
ded. A Russian gentleman begins life commonly by en- 
tering the army ; and when he attains the rank of colo- 
nel, if he does not wish to pursue this career, he ob- 
tains a civil rank equivalent to the grade above that in 
the service he quits, and solicits a place. 

For several years past, the interests of the noblesse 
have been greatly deteriorating ; the export of corn has 
been trifling, and in many of the provinces the peasants, 


encouraged by secret hopes, have refused to pa 


the 
rent which their lords are entitled to exact from + Bove 
alleging (without revolting against their authority) that 
they have no money: what they really have they con- 











ceal. Menaces, entreaties, cnastisement, are all unavail- 
ing against this pretended indigence. Nevertheless, the 
appetite for ostentation, that incurable disease of the 
Russian ya does not diminish with the means of 
tifying it. The nobles, therefore, have recourse to the 
Eaes Bank, established by the Emperor Alexander 
with the laudable view of defending them from the ra- 
city of usurers. The crown lends them good round 
gums, at moderate interest. But this interest they often 
neglect to discharge ; their debt increases from year to 
ear, and at length the time arrives when the estate, 
which was pledged, becomes the property of the state. 
The slaves are then crown-peasants, and therefore free; 
and this Loan Bank, which appears, at first sight, an 
establishment ‘of benevolence towards the nobility, ac- 
quires, through their neglect, a vast political impor- 
tance. 

M. Ancelot has given some striking instances of the 
extravagance of the young nobility, particularly towards 
the Tsiganes, asort of gipsies. ‘The females of this 
class exercise an almost magical power over the young 
Russian lords. ‘‘I could not conceive,” says M. Ance- 
lot, ‘‘ that these Tsiganes, with their copper skins and 
livid lips, were capable of inspiring such violent pas- 
sions ; but M. Isleneiff instanced several Russians who 
had ruined themselves to enrich them. He pointed out 
the youngest of the group before me, and said; ‘ You 
observe her: an officer, unfortunately master of his es- 
tate, has in two years devoured three thousand peasants 
with her.”” This odd phrase is common in a country 


where a slave-peasant is a picce of goods worth from 
f 


twelve to fifteen pounds. 
Education in Russia was till very recently chiefly o- 
a private nature. The youths were at an early age conn 
fided to a French tutor in the family. Public educatio- 
is now coming in vogue ; but it is singular that the con, 
dactors, and even the founders, of these public schoolsa 
are Frenehmen, who can scarcely give their pupils 1 
national education. The government seems aware 0_ 
this evil, and is projecting the formation of imperial col 
leges, where the education of the Russian youths may 
harmonize with the manners, laws, and institutions of 
the country. Great care seems to be taken of female 
education ; there are many institutions, at Petersburgh 
as wellas Moscow, established by the government for 
the education of the female nobility, over which the em- 
press-mother presides with constant solicitude. In these 
schools, those who are not wealthy are educated at 
the expense of the Emperor; the others pay moderate- 
ly. They are tanght foreign languages and European 
literature, ancient and modern history, geography, as- 
tronomy, natural history, design, music, drawing, &e. 
They are divided into classes, and sueceed, according 
to their proficiency at the annua! examinations, from the 
lower to the higher. Able masters are employed, and 
the daily direction of the pupil’s studies is confided to 
women of eminent merit. M. Ancelot was present at 
different examinations, and was “ singularly struck with 
the justness of reply, the accuracy of judgment, and va- 
riety of knowledge, exhibited by these young ladies.” 
The daughters of the burghers and rich merchants 
are admitted into these institutions, and compose, in- 
deed, the bulk of the scholars. They receive an edu- 
cation more appropriate to their rank. In a country like 
Russia, where the ranks of society are so distinet, it isa 
matter of prudence to make a distinction between the 
education of the higher and the lower classes. 
The attention bestowed upon female education is ap- 
rent in the manners of the sex. Our author refutes the 
false statements of certain travellers who talk of the 
ignorance of Russian women. ‘ ‘Taking advantage of the 
privileges attached to my character of stranger, I more 
than fonce broke the line of demarkation established 
between the two sexes, and conversed with these wo- 
«men who are accused of ignorance, in most of whom I 
found varied information, joined to great refinement of 
understanding, an acquaintance often profound with the 
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different literatures of Enrepe, and a charm of elocu- 
tion, which French women might envy.” It is the 
practice (as may be inferred from the aforegoing pas~ 
sage) for the two sexes to keep apart in social meetings: 
at an evening party, the matrons collect round the table 
at which the mistress of the house presides ; the young 
ladies take possession of some corner of the apartment; 
the gentlemen, on their entrance, pay their respects 10 
the ladies at the table, and then associate together. At 
a dinner party, a gentleman may hand a lady to the 
door of the dining room ; but within the sexes are ar- 
ranged opposite to each other, so that there can be no 
conversation between them beyond complimentary mo- 
nosyllables. It is probable that this custom is a relic of 
oriental manners, which are in other respects conspicu- 
ous in the Russian nobility. M. Ancelot gives a descrip- 
tion of the habits of Prince Youssoupoft of Moscow, one: 
of the remnants of the ancient Muscovite aristocracy 
(and descended, we believe, from an Asiatic stock, 
which are of an oriental complexion. Besides his bla 
slaves, and other yoluptuary ministers, he has a sort of 


harem. 

Politics are excluded from conversation in Russia ; 
and the want of this topic is not compensated by others. 
The young nobility (and no others frequent parties) 
are officers, who, having left school at sixteen, and sub- 
sequent thereto having been occupied in military duties, 
have minds superficially furnished. 

The strongest trait of the Russian character, general- 
ly speaking, is superstition. Perhaps a more supersti-~ 
tious people than the Russians cannot be named, says 
our author. A Russian of the inferior classes never 
emp a church or an image without stopping, taking off 

is hat, and making a dozen signs of the cross, It is not 
uncommon to hear in a church a man returning thanks 
to St. Nicholas for having afforded him an opportunity 
to rob without detection. fie relates the following anec~ 
dote: a Russian peasant had murdered a woman and her 
daughter for the sake of plunder; the magistrate before 
whom he was brought inquired if he observed the pre- 
cepts of his faith, and whether he did not eat meat du- 
ring Lent? the wretch manifested the utmost indigna- 
tion at the question, and expressed his wonder that he 
should be thought capable of such a crime! There exist 
fanatics in Russia denominated the sect of old believers, 
who practise horrible and unnatural mutilations upen 
themselves. Their proselytes are numerous even in the 
army, notwithstanding the painful and degrading obliga- 
tion imposed upon them. No less than 300 were found 
in one regiment. 

Notwithstanding their superstition, there is no people 
more tolerant than the Russians. They confine their 
servile adorations to the objects of their own creed, but 
they enter without scruple, and behave with decency 
and respect, in the temples of Jews, Mahomedans, Pro- 
testants, and Catholics, whose tenets create no aversion 
in the mind of a Russian, who is no persecutor. 

Another singular anomaly in their character is the 
little respect they pay to their priests, who, it might be 
thought, wouid be worshipped in Russia. Our author 
asserts boldly, that, the clergy enjoy no consideration ; 
that, excepting a few bishops, they exercise no influence 
over the people. This may be partly owing to the 
manners of the priests, whose conduct is not calculated 
to elevate them in the eyes of the vulgar. They are 
addicted to intemperance ; and when they visit a noble- 
man, they are entertained in the kitchen, where they 
proyoke contempt by their vices. The very privileges 
they enjoy are abused: their dwellings, being exempt 
from the visits of the police, are made the scenes of in- 
famy, if not by their agency, at least by their tolerance. 
So says our author, but we should hope he has over- 
charged the picture. 

“The secular clergy must be married ; and if their 
wives die, they cannot remain free and widowers ; 
placed between two states of slavery, they may then 
choose the alternative of entering a conyent and living a 
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widower, or contracting a new marriage, detaching 

themselves at the same time for ever from the ecclesias- 

tical state. Archbishops, bishops, and metropolites, as 

well as the priests belonging to a monastic order, are 
liged to preserve a rigid celibacy.” : 

e Greek worship is very imposing. Some of the 
churches are magnificent: that of Kasan, at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, is particularly so; pee mer ite columns, 
each thirty-five feet high, and polished like crystal, ex- 
tend in a semicircular form on each side of the principal 
door; other columns of the same dimensions decorate the 
interior. Within the temples of Russia there is no dis- 
tinction of persons; there are no seats; every one is on 
a level before the Deity. The stranger is welcome to 
enter, and to worship or not, as he sees fit. 

The Russians, the lower orders especially, are remark- 
able for civility, and even’ politeness, which contrasts 
ely with their savage figures and uncouth dresses. 

The inferior classes emplo the on geo forms of 
speech in use amongst the most polished people, not 
only te their superiors, but to their equals and inferiors. 
They uncover to each other, and utter their compliments 
with great fluency. If any dispute or contention arises 
between them, they never come to blows. M. Ancelot 
finds it difficult to assign a reason for this forbearance. 
“Perhaps,” he says, “these clowns think they are beat- 
en enough by their masters, and may therefore dispense 
with beating one another.” A foreigner is struck with 
this display of urbanity peculiar to the Russian charac- 
ter amongst the lower orders in the streets. A porter, 
however heavily laden, makes way in a crowd in the 
most civil manner, by such phrases as these: “Be kind 
enough, Sir, to stand aside;”—‘have the goodness, 
young man, to let me pass.” Sometimes they employ 
the affectionate terms of my father, or my brothers, or 
my children. A sentinel addresses himself to your 
condescension when he begs you to move away from 
the place you are forbidden to enter. ‘This politeness 
amongst the soldiers,” says our author, ‘‘is very re- 
markable; and as I have discovered it in no other 
Country, | conclude that it is inherent in the character 
of the people.” 


‘The Russian peasant is naturally of a good temper; 
I wish for no other proof of it than his Ps 2 pa gaiety, 
his expansive tenderness for all the world, as soon as he 

ets drunk. In this condition, when all restraint is ban- 
ished, when the human heart is denuded, he shows him- 


self neither quarrelsome nor mischievous; he loses the 
command of his reason, but he preserves his sprightly 
and agreeable obligingness. His aptitude for trade is 
incredible; it is extremely rare that any of the serfs who 


Crimes are rare in Russia, one reason for which ag- 
signed by our author is, that the different stations of so- 
ciety being so widely separated, and seldom coming in 
contact, there is none of that conflict of interests, dis- 
appointment of ambition, and injury to self-love, where- 
by the feelings are wounded in societies where the 
classes are less discriminated. 

The judicial system of Russia is regular and artificial; 
apie moreover, is as dear there as in other countries. 

he institutions of Catharine II. are founded upon the 
principle that every one should be tried by his peérs; 
and the tribunals which take cognizance of criminal and 
civil causes, whether gentlemen or peasants are the par- 
ties, are each composed ofa judge and two asse 
elected every three years amongst the nobility, and two 
Others taken from the peasant class: the body of mer- 
chants furnish likewise every three years the two bir- 
gomasters and four councillors, who decide suits amon 
the members of the commercial class. M. ‘Ancelot 
serves: 
*¢ This principle is excellent, no doubt, but for the na- 
tion to derive all the advantages from its application 
which it is calculated to afford, many things are requir- 
ed, in my Opinion, A regular code is indispensable: 
that of Catherine is incomplete, and since her reign there 
have been so many contradictory ukases, all baving the 
force of law, that the judge is greatly embarrassed. 
Then the peasant class ought to possess some importance 
inthe state, in order that the vote of those invested, 
jointly with nobles, with the office of deciding, should 
be independent, without which, their opinion is of little 
weight. What can result from the presence in a court 
of justice of two peasants seated by the side of three gen- 
tlemen, in a country where the two classes are sepa- 
rated by so wide an interval? Can the former lose at 
once their habit of dependence, and can their noble 
associates forget the superiority which birth or fortune 
has given them? Certainly not: what happens, then? 
Their functions are principally confined to taking care 
that the apartment is well warmed, and that the mem-~ 
bers of the court want nothing: when the moment of 
decision arrives, they make up their minds like certain 
members of our two chambers!” 


A remarkable peculiarity in the Russian system is? 
that the members of the court are responsible to the suit 
ors for their verdicts, and may be proceeded against, 
after their three years of service have expired, by those 
whom they have condemned, and dragged as defendants 
before the very tribunal where they lately sat as judges. 
This is intended as a guarantee for the integrity of their 
decisions; but, laudable as the end may be, the regula- 


are put by a lord, at a venture, to different businesses, 40 | tion is injurious in practice. However disinterested and 


not acquit themselves satisfactorily. He says you shall 


enlightened a temporary judge thus constituted may be, 


be a shoemaker, you a mason, you a jeweller, you an} he cannot be sure that he is right in the construction of 
upholsterer, a painter, musician; he puts them to mas- | thousands of contradictory ukases; the assessors endea- 
ters, and in a very short time they become what they | vour, therefore, to avoid pronouncing a judgment, and 


are wanted to be.” 
Their contempt of danger is carried to excess. The 


expose themselves unnecessarily to the greatest peril, 


protract suits to save themselves from the chance of pro- 
secution. Hence the interminable delays in civil causea 
‘“‘ The absence of emoluments, or their insignificance 


and when told of their risk, they smile and say nebos-— | (for I cannot affirm that the judges receive nothing) 
“don’t fear,” a phrase continually in their mouths. This | leads likewise to serious evils. Exposed to reiterat 

sentiment is prevalent amongst the highest as well as | seductions, these men, frequently very poor, do not al- 
the lowest order. M. Ancelot was present in the gar- | ways escape the temptation, and it is said that a man 
dens of Czarskoe-Selo, at Moscow, when the heir tothe | must be richer in Russia than in other countries to gain 
imperial throne, the Grand Duke, a mere child, re- | a cause. It is at least certain, for I have more than one 


ceived a violent blow on the side, and was nearly forced 


example under my eyes, that it is not easy to oblige a 


out of a boat into the lake. His tutor exclaimed, ‘‘never | debtor to discharge his obligations. If he is in the ser- 
mind; a Russian suffers, but never complains.” The | vice, neither his goods nor his person can be touched; 
young prince, though severely hurt, gave not the smal- | and with a very little money or influence there are ma- 
es 


t indication of his sufferings, 


ny expedients to defeat the law. This explains the rea- 


The Russian nobility are eminently hospitable to | son of the high interest of money in Russia, and the ex- 
strangers; but they are insincere, and our author cau- | cess of usury.” : ‘ : 
tions persons against crediting their ‘‘obliging false- The court of conscience is a tribunal where persons 
’ 


hoods. 


A nobleman begins by calling you his intimate | accused of crimes are absolved upon making oath of 


friend ; you soon sink into a mere acquaintance, and at | their innocence upon the Holy Evangelists. The reli- 


Jength he deigns not to notice you. 





gious scruples of the Russian, it seems, are a sufficient 








security against his availing himself of this expedient to 
secure impunity to crime. 

The prisons in Russia are well regulated; those at 
Moscow are magnificent edifices. ‘The prisoners are 
classed according to their offences, and women are sepa- 
rately confined, ‘‘ An extreme order and propriety,” 
says our author, ‘‘prevails throughout these buildings; 
the food of the prisoners is sufficient and wholesome; 
vapour-baths are provided for tpem, and humane justice 
closes not the avenve to these dreary abodes against the 
offices of charity, which strives to soften its necessary 
rigour. There is already formed, at St. Petersburgh, 
a benevolent society, which adapts the abilities of the 
prisoners to the fabrication of various articles which are 
sold for their profit; and Moscow will not long have to 
envy her splendid rival this philanthropical institution.” 

The army is every thing in Russia: it is always ona 
war footing, and ready for service. The troops are can- 
toned throughout the empire, which is thus a vast camp, 
ready for action with its neighbours. Itis only in some 
of the great cities that there are barracks.” 


‘¢ This army seems, at first sigh likely to cost but 
little to the state. The low price of provisions, and of 
the materials necessary for the dress, may seem to justi- 
fy the idea, as well as the moderate pay of officers and 
soldiers. It might, therefore, be supposed that Russia 
could easily keep upa considerable military force ; but 
a little reflection would show that this opinion is erro- 
neous. Ifit be true that the sum paid direcily by the 
state for the support of the troops is less than that which 
an equal number of men costs other governments, there 
must be added to this expenditure the contributions in 
kind made by the inhabitants of the places where the 
troops are cantoned, and which, joined to the expense 
of government, makes the cost of the Russian army a 
great as it would be elsewhere. It is therefore a serious 
guestion whether Russia will long be able to keep up 
her present imposing force. The actual state of her fi- 
nances would appear to forbid her indulging the hope ; 
and her awkward position in this respect is linked to the 
vices of her administration, which, sanctified in some 
Tmeasure by time has become a routine, or rather a sys- 
tem. Many years will pass away before the Emperor, 
notwithstanding his firmness and energy, will suc- 
ceed in destroying them; too many ere interested in the 
existence of these abuses. Yet the military power of 
Russia is not the less to be dreaded by her neighbours, 
whilst she is able to maintain it upon its present footing. 
This empire has a great interest in a warin the west; 
there she is not in want of money, and it is a maxim 
* that war supports war. In her relations with the east it 
is otherwise. Russia must draw the resources for sup- 
porting her armies from her own coffers, when she 
pushes themin that quarter, This is doubtless the most 
powerful obstacle hitherto opposed to that generous war 
which the wishes of Christian Europe have invoked ; 
and those who are blessed with political foresight think 
that Russia will hasten to terminate the contest, which 
an unexpected aggression on the part of the Persians 
seems to render inevitable, as soon as she can conclude 
@ peace with honor,” 


It is difficult to calculate exactly the number of sol- 
diers in the Russian army. ‘The regular troops our au- 
thor estimates at 500,000 or 600,000; but her irregular 
auxiliaries, consisting of the hordes subjectto her sway, 
are not to be calculated, 

The Russians are formed for soldiers; inured to fa- 
tigue by their active life and the severity of the climate, 
jer f are able to encounter privations with ease. Sober, 
without regret, when exigency requires; intemperate 
when they can give a loose to their inclination for ex- 
cess ; disdaining the enjoyments of luxury, yet relish- 
ing them when they come within their reach, they can 
pase from a meagre to a voluptuous life, which they 
abandon, when required, without repugnance, The Rus- 
sian soldier serves for twenty-five years; during this 
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vice; he rarely applic for leave of absence. His duty 
is severe, and the discipline of the army is excessively 
strict. ‘There are some circumstances attached to the 
condition of the soldiers which shews a paternal regard 
for their welfare. Marriage is enco amongst them, 
and the married soldiers are permitted to live with their 
wives apart from the rest. Policy, indeed, dictates this 
measure. The serf, when he becomes a soldier, ceases 
to be the slave of his lord, and belongs to the crown, as 
well as his children. The latter are carefully educated; 
in each regiment there are schools of primary instrue- 
tion, whence the children proceed to military instita- 
tions; from amongst the most able ef the scholars are 
chosen the sub-officers of the army. These sub-officers 
are educated with great attention. 

The subject of the army occupies a considerable por- 
tion of our author’s regard, but we cannot accompan 
him further. The naval service of the empire is mu 
neglected; the great events which happened in the con- 
tinental war seem to have diverted the attention of the 
government from this important branch of its power. 
We must leave our readers to form their own conclu- 
sion from the premises we have furnished; we should 
have been glad to subjoin a few additional reflections 
with reference to the topics to which we adverted at the 
commencement of this article, but its length forbids us. 


ee 


THE BELL AT SEA. 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 


The dangerous Islet, called the Bell Rock, 
on the coast of Fife, used formerly to be mark- 
ed onl by a Bell, which was so placed as to be 
swung by the motion of the waves, when the 
tide rose above the rocks. A light house has 
since been erected there. 
When the tide’s billowy swell 

Had reached its height, 
Then tolled the Rock’s lone bell, 

Sternly by night. 
Far over cliff and surge 

Swept the deep sound, 
Making each wild wind’s dirge 

Stull more profound. 
Yet that funeral tone 

The sailor blessed, 
Steering through darkness on, 

With fearless breast. 
F’en so, may we, that float 

On life’s wide sea, 
Welcome each warning note, 

Stern though it be. 

neem penta 


FROM ANGELO’S REMINISCENCES. 


‘© The two Thompsons, bachelors, brothers, 
and music-sellers, who so long resided on the 
north side of St. Paul’s, were great patrons of 
the Queen’s Arms concerts. At this time, all 
the favourite old songs, set to music, were print- 
ed on asheet, price three half-pence. They 
were publishers, too; and those who sought in 
vain elsewhere for any popular song, catch, 
glee, or cantata of past time, might almost cer- 
tainly procure it there. One of the brothers was 
remarkable for his taciturnity, and the other for 
his everlasting loquacity. ‘ He is always talk- 
ing,’ said Michael Arne, ‘ excepting when he is 
whistling;’ both of which operations it would 
seem, he performed through the nose. He wae 





* time he never leaves his quarters, except for actual ser- 





a most obliging man, though hasty as a Welsh- 
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man, and hot as an Hibernian, when played 
upon; which he was cruelly subject to be, by the 
wags who knew of his eccentricities. His voice, 
irom some natural impediment, gave utters 
to his thoughts as though he spoke through the 
reed of a clarionet. His manner of squeaking 
indeed was not unlike the oratory of punch 

Knowing his desire to accommodate his custo- 
mers, for he would untie a hundred parcels of 
music to sella three-half-penny song, the mis- 
chievous young men of the city would go to in- 
quire for some piece that had no existence but 
in their roguish imaginations. ‘Pray, Mr. Thomp- 
son, do you happen to have a song—I do not 
exactly recollect its title—but—it is a hunting 
song?—I wish to purchase it to send to my aunt 
in the country.” ‘Can you not remember the 
title, sir??, * No, Mr. Thompson, I have forgot- 
ten.’ ‘ Should you know the tune, sir?’ ‘1 think 
I should;’ when the good-natured music-seller 
would look about on his shelves, and whilst un- 
packing a miscellaneous collection would hum— 
* The dusky night ides ound e skies—and usher 
in e mor-or-orn,’ then whistling the remainder 
of the air he would ask, ‘ Is that it, sir?’ ‘ No, 

Mister Thompson.’ ‘ No trouble, sir,—I’ll en- 
deavour to think of another. ‘ When Auoah 
peeps, at er dawn o day, er ounds begin to 
Ky-i-i-i.’ * Is at like er tune, sir?’ ‘ No, Mister 
Thompson;’ and so on, whistling and singing by 
turns; when it not unfrequently happened that 
the mischievous sparks, betraying their hoax by 
laughing, Thompson, discovering their intention, 
would let fly a volley of execrations, and at the 
same time a half ream of songs at their heads, 
when the young dogs would run for their lives. 


There was another Thompson, ‘who used to 
take a part in the concerts at the Queen’s-arms, 
Newgate street, who, strange as the coincidence 
may appear, was not only a music-seller, but 
also spoke and sang like that comical fellow 
Punch. This worthy, who was an excellent mu- 
sician, and was organist to St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill, kept a music shop under Exeter-’Change. 
He, though no relatiop, made a friendly triumvi- 
rate with the two Thompsons of St. Paul’s, and 
they used frequently to take a mutton-chop to- 
gether, at the late well-known chop-house in 
Bow Church-yard. This was the favourite re- 
sort of some of the most remarkable characters 
among the old citizens of the last century. It 
was here that the first-named Thompson created 
so much mirth by his misnomer, in ordering two 
pork chops for two poached eggs; a tale which 
was thus dramatised by George Saville Carey, 
and related by him to the amusement of the 
guests at manyatavern dinner. Thompson one 
evening taking his usual seat, at the corner 
table by the fire, after reading the Public Ledger, 
ealled to the waiter, who happened to be a new 
comer on that day, ‘ Waiter, bring me two 
postach.’ ‘Yes, sir,’ replied the waiter, and 


earrying the order to the cook, returned to 
spread the table-cloth. Other guests had al- 
ready called for various viands,; and the greater 
part were at their respective suppers. 


In his 








turn, Thompson was served with two’ nicely 
cooked pork-steaks. ‘Wha the devin do you 
mean, sirrah ! 1 atdered tWo.postach,’ (meaning 
trvo poached egus.) .‘ Well, sir,’ said the new 
waiter, rather flippantly, ‘ there are two pork- 
steaks.” ‘Confound er impurence! Do I not 
speak plain Bnglish? I told er, two—post—ach; 
send her master, o-® puppy, 0!’ The master 
came, when Thompson, not perceiving that all 
the company were convulsed with laughter, had 
the man brought before him, and commenced 
an examination as follows: ‘ O-o, puppy, 0! Do 
o know a cock from a hen?—Well, sir, what is 
a cock’s wife?’ ‘ Why, a hen, sir.’ * Well, and 
what is er chiltern of a cock and a hen? (an- 
swering himself.) Why ickens, sir, And what 
are ickens, sir, before they are ickens, you 
arrant foon!’ (fool) ‘ O! why eggs, sir,’ replied 
the waiter. ‘Eggs,sir! en post me two ickens, 
sit, before ey are ickens, you ass!” ”’ 
—< 


THE DEATH OF THE WARRIOR KING. 


There are noble heads bow’d down and pak, 
Deep sounds of wo arise, 

And tears flow fast around the couch 
Where a wounded warrior lies ; 

The hue of death is gathering dark 
Upon his lofty brow, 

And the arm of might and valour falls 
Weak as an infant’s now. 

Isaw him mid the battling hosts, ~ 
Like a bright and leading star, 

Where banner, helm, and falchion gleam’d, 
And flew the bolts of war ; 

When, in his plenitude of power, 
He trod the Holy Land, 

I saw the routed Saracens 
Flee from his blood-dark brand. 


I saw him in ‘he banquet hour 
Forsake the festive throng, 

To seek his favourite minstrel’s haunt, 
And give his soul to song ; 

For dearly as he loved renown, 
He loved that spell-wrought strain 

Which bade the brave of perished days 
Light conquest’s torch again. 

Then scem’d the bard to cope with Time, 
And triumph o’er his doom— 

Another world in freshness burst 
Oblivion’s mighty tomb! 

Again the hardy Britons rushed 
Like lions to the fight ; 

While horse and foot—helm, shield, and hance, 
Swept by his vision’d sight! 

But battle shout, and waving plume, 
The drum’s heart-stirring beat, 

The glittering pomp of prosperous war, 
The rush of million feet, 

The magic of the minstrel’s song, 
Which told of victories o’er,— 

Are sights and sounds the dying king 
Shall see—shall hear no more! 


It was the hour of deep midnight, 
In the dim and quiet sky, 
When with sable cloak and broider’d pall, 
A funeral train swept by. 
Dull and sad fell the torches’ glare 
On many a stately crest— 
They bore the noble warrior-king 
To his last dark home of rest. 
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THE BANK OF THE UNITED: STATES, 


The Bank of the United States was incorpo- 
rated in the year 1816, with a capital of thirty- 
five millions of dollars, distributed between the 
Parent Bank and nineteen Branches. To de- 
scribe its nature and its operations, would lead 
us too far from our present purpose, which is 
-simply to illustrate, by a short explanation, the 
view of the Building at Phjledelphia, in which 
the general administration of the Bank and its 
branches is concentered. 

The corner stone was laid in April, 1819, and 
the whole was finjghed near the close of 1824. 
The cost of the “ie oand was $155,628—of the 
structure itself, $257,452—making an aggregate 
of $413,081; an expense which may be regarded 
as very moderate, when we consider the great 
mass of materials which it contains; there being 
not less than 41,500 cubic feet of marble in the 
porticos and w@lls—about 3 millions of bricks, 
and 3000 perches of building stone, and 17 1-2 
tons of copper on the roof. 

In choosing the situation of such a building, 
its centrality and its convenience for business, 
were of course more important considerations 
than picturesque effect; and the lot—a parallelo- 
sram of 152 feet by 225—is, on that account, 
more circumscribed than would be desirable. 
This defect was to be obviated by placing the 
structure as far as possible from the street—by 
insulating it entirely—by mterposing nothing be- 
tween the spectator and the buildmg—and by 

using the foundation so as to acquire for the 
whole an artificial elevation, which to the eye 
would produce the effect of distance. Accord- 
ingly, in the centre of the ground is constructed 
a terrace, 3 feet high, 119 feet in front, and 225 
in depth, serving as the foundation from which, 
at the distance of 16 feet from its front and flank 
edges, the building rises. It occupies 87 feet in 
front, and 187 feet in depth, including the steps, 
or 161 feet exeluding them. On reaching the 
terrace, which, in order to preserve its form en- 
tire, is done by steps inthe rear of the gateways, 
the building is approached by a flight of steps 
along the whole front—13 im number, and oc- 
cupying 13 feet in depth. These lead to the 
portico, w hich has a basement of 10 feet 6 inches 
in width, on which stand eight Grecian Doric 
columns, 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, 27 feet in 
height—fluted, and without bases, and support- 
ing a simple entablature and a pediment, which, 
like the roof, has just that degree of elevation 
necessary to carry off the water—the vertical 
angle being 153°. Behind the columns, and at 
the due distance from them—the width between 
the two columns at the end of the portico—is 
the wall of the building. The door opens upon 
a vestibule of 30 feet by 18 in width, the ceiling 
of which is richly worked, and the pavement 
tesselated with American and Italian marble. 
On the right and left sides are the Loan Office 
and Transfer Office. From the vestibule, an 


arched entrance leads to the Banking room, 
situated in the centre of the building, and ex- 
tending 48 feet in breadth, and 81 feet in length. 


19 








Through the whole of this length, on each side, 
at the distance of ten feet from the walls, is a 
range of six fluted Ionic columns, twenty-two 
inches in diameter, behind which are ranged the 
desks of the Officers of the Bank, so as to leave 
the whole of the interior open. These columns 
support an entablature, from which spring the 
central and side arches. The great central arch 
is of a semi-cylindrical form—20 feet in diame- 
ter, and 81 in length—and raises the ceiling to 
the height of 35 feet from the floor to the crown 
of the arch. At the four corners of the Banking 
room are the rooms of the President, Cashier, 
and other principal officers of the Bank. To- 
wards the south, a second arched entrance con- 
ducts to the Stockholder’s room, a parallelogram 
of 28 feet by 50 feet. Into this room open two 
smaller apartments, and also the two staircases 
leading to the upper part of the building. To 
the Stockholders’ room succeeds the southern 
portico, which is exactly similar to that on the 
north. 


The whole is built with marble from the quar- 
ries of Montgomery County, near the city—the 
interior is vaulted throughout and arched, so as 
to be entirely fire proof, and the roof is cop- 
pered. 

The Banking room is warmed, during winter, 
by a furnace below, the heat from which difluses 
an equal temperature throughout its whole ex- 
tent, while in summer the massiveness of the 
structure preserves its coolness. 

From this sketch may be gathered the degree 
of its resemblance to the ancient temples, and 
especially to the Parthenon, from which some of 
its proportions are taken. In its general dimen- 
sions it is much larger than the ‘'emple of The- 
seus at Athens, and smaller than the Parthenon. 
Their respective proportions are these:— 

Front excluding steps. Length excluding steps. 
Temple of Theseus, 45 it. 2 in. 104 ft. 2 in. 
Parthenon, 101 ft. 1 in. 227 ft. 7 in. 
Bank U.8., 87 ft. 161 ft. 
making the Parthenon 14 feet 1 inch wider, and 
66 feet 7 inches longer than the Bank; but as the 
Temple of ‘Theseus has only two steps, and the 
Parthenon only three, while the Bank has 13, 
extending 13 feet’ on each front, the length of 
the buildings, respectively, including the steps, 
would be considerably varied, the length of the 
Bank, from the outer step, being 187 feet, that 
of the Parthenon, 236 feet 9 inches. The com- 
parison may be best illustrated by the fact that 
the Parthenon with its steps, covers an eatent of 
ground nearly, but not quite equal, to the area 
of the terrace of the Bank. 

As however the double row of columns in the 
portico and the flanking colonnade required so 
much space, the actual dimensions of the interior 
of the two buildigs are much more nearly equal 
than these proportions would indicate, Thus:— 
the enclosed part of the Parthenon was in width 
70 feet 6 inches; in length, 158 feet 7 inches; 
and the whole area of the enclpsure was there- 
fore 11,181 feet; while the enclosure of the Bank 
is in width 87 feet; in length, 141 feet; making 
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an area of 12,267 feet, or, 1,806 feet more than 
that of the Parthenon. 

The interior of the Parthenon, after deducting 
the Pronaos and Posticum at the two ends, oc- 
cupying 12 feet each, was divided into two rooms, 
the Treasury or Opisthodomos of 62 feet by 42 
feet 10 inches, and the great central hall, the 
scene of all the exhibitions, which was 98 feet 7 
inches by 42 feet 10 mches, while the Banking 
room is 48 feet by 81, giving an area very nearly 
equal. 

The principal differences between the two 
buildings are these. The Parthenon had a co- 
lonnade on the flanks, which here is wanting. 
This beautiful ornament was probably deemed 
too costly, and we may reconcile ourselves to 
the loss of it, by the reflection, that in a building 
destined to receive its light from the side, it might 
have too much overshadowed the scene of busi- 
ness. The Parthenon has been regarded as what 
is technically called hypethral—that is, having 
its roof open in the centre, as would be the 
middle aisle of a modern church. Recent ob- 
servations by detecting something of the later 
ages in the columns of the interior, have excited 
doubts as to this fact, which the present dilapi- 
dation of the building will forever render inex- 
plicable—but the probability is, that the light of 
the Parthenon came from the roof, not from the 
sidés—and the flanking colonnade would, on 
that account, present no inconvenience. 

Childs’ Views. 


— 


ERIE CANAL. 


‘The accompanying plate represents a part ot 
the great Erie Canal, and one of the most impo- 
sing scenes that is presented on the whole of 
that route, called Anthony’s Nose, a mountain 
rising abruply from the valley of the Mohawk 
river, about thirty-four miles above Schenecta- 
dy. On the top of this mountain a remarkable 
cavern opens, extending further down than it has 
ever been explored. It contains several large 
chambers, and may, perhaps, penetrate to the 
level of the Canal. 


The engraving will enable those of our readers 
who are unacquainted with Canal travelling, to 
understand the means of conveyance, and in 
gome measure appreciate the labors of men 
whom future generations will look back upon 
with admiration and reverence. 

The result of this bold undertaking is experi- 
enced to be fully equal to the anticipations of the 
expanded dee 4 of De Witt Clinton, to whose 
persevering devotion in its behalf, notwithstand- 
ing all the contumely that was heaped upon him, 
and the opposition against which he had to con- 
tend for years, his fellow-citizens and the state 
are so much indebted. 

He pledged his political hopes, and wasted, as 
it is now proved, his private means to effect the 
objects that he had undertaken, and when it is 
completed, there ismo reason why he should not 
at least have the credit of causing it to be con- 





structed; perhaps De Witt Clinton was the only 
man in New York that did not derive some pe- 
cuniary advantage from the great line of Canals 
which he was instrumental in making. One 
man obtained a lucrative contract; another sold 
his land to profit; another was enriched by the 
new value to his possessions through which the 
Canal passed; another found the plains that had 
been deemed unworthy of cultivation, suddenly 
demanded for buildings; another found the pro- 
duce of his farm returning to him unknown pro- 
fit from a ready market; the merchant saw the 
aggregate of sales enormously enhanced by the 
influx of interior produce, and a consequent de- 
mand for importations; the very labourer felt 
new consequence in the request that men held 
his services; the speculator in lands stared at his 
own profits on sales, and was yet more astonished 
at the wonderful gains of the next purchaser; al! 
acquired wealth or competence. by this new 
source of profit; all but the veryman to whom 
all were indebted for its construction; he toiled 
on against all obstacles which, in this country, 
are the most to be feared, popular prejudice, and 
the assailings of the public press; it is true, one 
objection after another yielded, but not till util- 
ity had pressed itself so strongly upon convic- 
tion, that nothing but obstinacy or blindness 
could resist the proofs. Clinton at length look- 
ed round upon the display of his plans, and saw 
them complete; not only in the efficiency of his 
work, but in their salutary operations upon Soci- 
ety—his was no rude scheme to ornament the 
State, but a noble effort to benefit it—he desired 
to make every rill from the mountain, and every 
stream from the valley, pour wealth and abund- 
ance into the lap of the commonwealth. 


Not to the skies is useless columns tossed, 
Nor in proud falls magnificiently lost. 


Nor were the views of Mr. Clinton, nor the ef- 
fects of their exertions, bound to New York.— 
Ohio caught the flame’ of his improving fires, and 
stretched a Canal through that new-born state; 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, smitten with the 
example of doing good, followed close in the 
track; and Pennsylvania, tardy in the work of 
improvement, has been driven, almost in self de- 
fence to the same purpose; Maryland will stretch 
her Rail Road from the Ohio to the Chesapeake ; 
North Carolina is active in the work; South Ca- 
rolina connects the upper sources of the Savan- 
nah trade with her Commercial Capital by a Rail 
Road; and Georgia conducts the waters of the 
Ogeeche by an artificial Channel. 

Upon all these could Clinton have lifted his 
eyes, and felt the happy consciousness of having 
ministered to their construction, and while thus 
felicitating himself, he might have rested his hand 
upon his heart, and his thoughts upon his family, 
and exclaim, of all those who have ‘been con- 
nected with these works of improvement, from 
him who stretched the chain, and set the level- 
ling glass, to the humblest laborer that cast the 
soil from the excavation, ‘* I on/y remain without 
pecuniary benefit therefrom.” 
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Those who feel an interest in the result of in- 
ternal improvements, by means of Canals and 
Rail Roads, are not confined in their views to 
the simple success of making waters flow in a 
new Channel, or seeing a horse draw, along ar- 
tificial tracks, a weight which, compared with 
his former burthens, is ** Ossa to a wart.’’ They 
consider these mere arteries by which the su- 
perabundance of product is carried off, and new 
ineans of comfort returned, thus ministering di- 
rectly to a most healthy state of the public body, 
and a correspondent growth; cities that receive 
sudden increase; villages that start as by magic; 
Jands that change the thistle and the wood for 
luxuriant pasturage and towering grain, have the 
spring of their growth in these vivifying causes; 
and it becomes those who look with pride, and 
a consciousness of profit upon the growing 
wealth of our country, to remember, for how 
much thereof we are indebted to CLINTON. 


This greatest work yet completed in the Uni- 
ted States is three hundred and sixty-two miles 


in length, and is capable of producing a revenue | 


to the State of more than nine millions of dol- 
lars—affording, at the same time, by the low rate 
of tolls on produce and merchandize, facilities 
unexampled in this country of transporting the 
riches of the western soil to a market, and re- 
ceiving, in return, the manufactures or produce 
of other climes. 


The consequence of these facilities are rapidly 
developing. An immense tide of population has 
set to the west, and overspreading the wilderness 
on the borders of the Canal and the Lakes,which, 
in a very few years, will probably be thickly set- 
tled, with an industrious and thriving people.— 
Mechanics and artisans follow the footsteps of 
the cultivators of the soil; wholesale stores 
are numbered along the streets; fresh importa- 
tions of foreign merchandize are advertised; 
daily papers give notice of the fluctuation of 
trade; Bank directors are published, and Bank 
Stock quoted, ‘with a minute accuracy that 
would do honour to the Board of Brokers in the 
South Room of the Merchants’ Coflee House in 
Second street. Turn to maps of the State 
scarcely dusty after recent hanging up, or refer 
to the most modern Gazetteer, for ‘* location’’ 
of these places, and you would think them in 
terra incognito; they build towns in New York, 
faster than our authors make books. If towns 
and villages have started up almost with miracu- 
lous rapidity, and without the exercise of arbi- 
trary power, one unacquainted with the history 
of New York, might well ask whence came the 
mighty impulse which caused the wilderness to 
blossom. There is perhaps not one of our rea- 
ders that does not know that the extensive lines 
of Canals extending through the western section 
of our Sister State, has wrought this wondrous 
change. 

This population, possessing such peculiar ad- 
vantages, both from nature and art, will proba- 

. bly double every ten years for the next thirty 
years, 





COMFORT. 
A SORG FOR A CHORUS OF VOICES, 
By Korner. 


Now while we here united stand, 
With uncorrupted hearts, 

This sacred hour of festival 
Fresh fortitude imparts ; 

It onward sweeps the notes of song, 
Wakes the harp’s sounding thriil, 

Heroic thought graves on the soul, 
And fires the generous will. 


The time is bad, the world is poor, 
The best are swept away, 

The earth is but a widen’d grave 
Of truth and liberty ! 

Yet courage! though the despot’s foot 
Has strode o’er German fie 

Is there not many a silent heart: 
The faithful blossom yields ? 


Timid before the sound of blood, 
And the black frown of war, 

Back in the soul’s last deep recess 
The arts have fled afar; 

Orphan’d are now the peaceful vales 
Where shone their holy fanes, 

Yet to them in each patriot heart 
An altar still remains. 


Friendship, and faith, and truth are left, 
High joys and duties still— 

Then let oppression’s torrent swell, 
We'll brave its mightiest ill! 

Spread it before us wide as space, 
And pile it to the sky, 

By heaven our faith we’ll firmly eep 
And for our duties die! 


Fair woman and fair woman’s love 
Form still a noble prize, 

Where ancient virtues dwell in youth, 
And manly ardours rise :— 

Who would their charming influence lose, 
Outcast be he from bliss ; 

Who for his mistress would not die, 
Should never taste her kiss ! 


Religion, daughter of the sky, 
The foe has left behind, 
That messenger of glory sent 
To cheer each sinking mind ; 
Blood shail her altar purify, 
Which foemen have profaned, 
Forgotten, slighted, made a jest— 
That too shall be maintain’d! 


See mounting with an eagle’s sweep 
The patriotic fire, 
That with enthusiastic heat 
Shall make our foes expire! 
O tell me, all now standing here, 
In love’s and pleasure’s trance, 
Shall we not meet when beacon fires 
From height and mountain glance? 


Shall we not forth in courage firm, 
When vengeance brings the day ? 

Shall we not forth, and in our blood 
Float all our foes away ? 

‘Thou who pervad’st yon wide expanse— 
Father! to thee we cry ; 

Lead us—although it be to death— 
Lead us to yietory ! 
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THE VICAR’S MAID. 


' BY MISS MITFORD. 


About three years ago, our neighboring vil- 
lage, the littke Hamlet of Aberleigh, received 
one of the greatest blessings which can befal a 
country parish in the shape of an active, pious, 
and benevolent Vicar. Chaucer shall describe 
him for me, forI prefer the real words of the 
old poet to the more elaborate and ornamented 
version of Dryden : 


‘¢ A good man ther was of religioun, 

‘That was a poure parsone of a toun ; 

But riche he was of holy thought, and werk ; 

He was also lerned man, a clerk, 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche ; 

His parishens devoutly wolde he teche ; 

Benigne he was and wonder diligent 

And in adversite ful patient ; 

And swiche he was yproved often sithes 

Ful loth were him to cursen for his tithes, 

But rather wolde he geven out of doute 

Unto his poure parishens aboute 

Of his offring, and eke of his substance ; 

He coude in litel thing have suffisance. 

Wide was his parish, and houses fer asonder, 

But he ne left nought for no rain ne thonder 

In sikeness and in mischief to visite 

The feuest in his parish moche and lite, 

Upon his fete, and in his hand a staf: 

This nob!e ensample to his shepe he yaf, 

That first he wrought and afterward he taught ; 

Out of the gospel he the wordes caught.— 

And though he holy were, and vertuous 

He was to sinful men not dispitous, 

Ne of his speche dangerous ne digne, 

But in his teching discrete and benigne. 

To drawen folk to heven with fairnesse, 

By good ensample was his besinesse ; 

But if were any persone obstinat, 

What so he were of highe or low estat, 

Him wolde he snibben sharply for the nones, 

A better preest I trowe that no wher non is, 

He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 

Ne maked him no spiced conscience ; 

But Cristes lore as his apostles twelve 

He taught, but first he folwed it himselve.” 
Prologue to the CANTERBURY TALES. 


Such was Mr. Mansfield. And he brought 
to Aberleigh a still greater blessing than the 


Roman Catholic Priest of Chaucer could do, 


(although, by the way, the old bard was a fol- 
lower of Wickliffe, the herald of the Reforma- 
tion) in a wife, as good as himself ; two lively 
promising girls ; and a rosy frank-hearted boy, 
quite worthy of such parents. One shall seldom 
see together a finer family, for our ‘‘ gode par- 
sone’’ was not only ‘‘ lite of foot,’’ a man in the 
prime of life, full of vigour and activity, but 
inited the intellectual countenance of the 
scholar, to the elegance and polish of a gen- 
tleman. Mrs. Mansfield was remarkably pretty ; 
and the young people had about them all the 
zlow and the brightness of their fresh and happy 
age. But the beauty of the vicarage, the beauty 
of the parish, was a female servant who accom- 


‘panied them, their maid Mary. She was five or 


six and twenty, and looked as much ; of middle 
height, and middle size, rather inclining to the 
fullness and luxuriance of womanhood ; fair, 
blooming, smiling and bright eyed, yet with an 
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| expression so chastised, so perfected by modesty, 


‘that no one could look on her without being 
sure that she was as good as she was lovely. 
Her voice, and dress, and manner too, were all 
in keeping with her sweet face, gentle, quiet, 
and retiring. In short she had not been a week 
in the village, before all the neighbors were 
asking each other—‘‘ Have you seen the vicar’s 
pretty maid ?”’ 

The home which received this delightful fami- 
ly was every way worthy of its inhabitants. A 
country parsonage is generally in itself and its 
associations a happy mixture of the unpretend- 
ing and the comfortable ; and of all parsonages 
Aberleigh is the most beautiful. It stands 
amidst a labyrinth of green lanes, running 
through a hilly and richly-wooded country, whose 
valleys are threaded by the silver Loddon. On 
one side is the magnificent wreck of a grand, but 
deserted mansion-house, built with porch and 
pinnacle, and rich gothic windows in the style 
of Elizabeth’s day ; on the other, the old vil- 
lage church ; its tower fancifully ornamented 
with brick-work, and the church-yard planted 
with broad flowering limes, and funeral yew- 
trees ; leading up to the church, a short avenue 
of magnificent oaks ; and behind the avenue, and 
divided from the lane by a considerable space, 
partly lawn, partly court, and partly flower-gar- 
den, stands the vicarage. 

The house is a low, irregular building, cover- 
ed to the very roof with creeping shrubs, roses, 
woodbine, jessamine, clematis and myrtles 
flowering into the very chamber windows,— 
such myrtles as were never before seen in this 
part of England. One of them died in the hard 
winter, twelve years ago, and a chair and a 
stool were made of the wood. It took no polish, 
but still it had a pretty look and a pretty 
name; that English myrtle, it almost sounded like 
a contradiction.’ The garden is just suited to the 
house ; large squares of fine turf with beds and 
borders of flowers divided by low box hedges, so 
thick and broad and level, that you might walk 
on them two abreast ; with a long piece of water, 
in one compartment, stocked with gald and silver 
fish ; a tall yew hedge, fencing off the kitchen 
garden, and a sun-dial rising from the green 
turf opposite the house,—that voiceless monitor, 
whose silence is so eloquent, and whose glid- 
ing finger realizes, and perhaps suggested the 
sublime personification of Wordsworth—‘* Time 
the Shadow.”’ 

The Mansfields were exceedingly struck with 
their new habitation. They had hitherto re- 
sided on the coast of Sussex, the South Downs ; 
so that accustomed to those green hills, and the 
fertile, but unsheltered plains beyond them, the 
absolute nakedness of the land, and the vast 
and bare expanse of the ocean, they were almost 
as much unaccustomed to trees as a negro to 
snow, and first wondered at, then complained of, 
and at last admired our richly-wooded valleys, 
and the remains of old chases, and bits of wild 
forest scenery in which we abound, The art- 





lessness with which these feelings were confes» 


















sed, added a fresh charm to this interesting fami- 
ly. There is always something very attractive in 
the ignorance of any particular subject which we 
sometimes meet with amongst clever and culti- 
vated people. Their questions are so intelligent, 
so poignant, so, (touse a bold phrase) full of 
answers. They instruct our knowledge and 
make us feel far more sensibly that whieh we 
teach. It was the pleasantest thing in the 
world, to walk through Aberleigh Wood with 
Clara Mansfield, and Evelyn’s Sylva, showing 
her, by the help of that delightful book the 
differences of form and growth, and bark and 
foliage ; sometimes half puzzled myself by some 
freak of nature, or oftener forgetting our avow- 
ed object in admiration of the pictorial beauty, 
the varied coloring, the play of light and shadow, 
and the magical perspective of that delightful 
spot. 

The young people caught my enthusiasm, and 
became almost as completely foresters, as the 
half-wild ponies who owned the name, or the 
still wilder donkies, whom we used to meet in 
the recesses of the wood, and whose picturesque 
forms and grouping, added the interest of life, 
and of motion to the landscape. 


All the family became denizens of Aberleigh 
wood, except Mary,who continued a perfect 
Nereide, constant to the coast to a degree that 
rendered her quite unjust to our inland scenery. 
She languished under the severe disease of a 
Calenture, pined for the water, and was literally, 
in a new sense of the word, sea-sick. To solace 
her malady, she would sometimes walk across 
the park to the Loddon, especially at sun-set ; 
for to hear Mary, any one would have thought 
that that bright luminary never did make a set 
worth talking of, except when he could look at 
himself in a watery mirror; and, then when she 
reached the Loddon proyoked at the insuffi- 
ciency of the spectacle, she would turn back 
without vouchsafing a second glance, although 
it is but justice to that poetical river to declare, 
that at Aberleigh bridge it is as broad, as glassy, 
and as beautiful a stream, as ever the sun show- 
ed its face in, with much of the character of a 
lake ; but Ullswater, or Windermere would 
have fared equally ill with Mary ; nothing but 
the salt sea could content her. 

It was soon obvious that our inland beaux 
were no better suited to her taste, than our 
inland scenery. Half the young men in the 
village offéred her suite and service. First, 
George Ellis the farrier, a comely youth,and well 
to do in the world, who kept an apprentice, and 
a journeyman, a horse and cart, two grey- 
hounds, three spaniels, and one pointer, being 
indeed by many degrees the keenest sportsman 
in these parts ;—George Ellis proffered to make 
her mistress of himself, his household, his equip- 
age and his stud ; but was civilly rejected. The 
next candidate who presented himself was Ben 
Appleton, the son of a neighboring farmer ; Ben 
Appleton is a wag, and has a face and figure 
proper to the vocation ; a shape tall, stout, and 
square, that looks stiff, and is active ; witha 
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prodigious power of putting himself into all man- 
ner of out-of-the-way attitudes, and of varying 
and sustaining this pantomime to an extent that 
really seems inexhaustible. The manner in 
which he can, so to say,transpose that sturdy form 
of his, put his legs where his arms should be, 
and his arms in the place of his legs, walk on 
his hands, stand on his head, tumble, hop, and 
roll, might raise some envy in Grimaldi himself. 
His features are under the same command. 
Originally I suspect him to have been good-Jook- 
ing ; but who can ever say that he has seen 
Ben Appleton’s real face? He has such a roll 
of the eye, such a twist of the nose, such a power 
of drawing to either ear that broad mouth, filled 
with strong white teeth. His very talk is more 
like a piece of a laugh, than the speech ofan or- 
dinary man ; and, his actions have all the same 
tendency—full of fun with a dash of mischief. 
But Ben is a privileged person, an universal 
favorite ; and Mary, never dreaming of such a 
catastrophe as his falling in love, used to con- 
template his tricks from afar, with something 
the same amusement which she might have felt 
in watching a kitten, ora monkey. For a long 
time he made his addresses with impunity ; 
unsuspected, and unrepelled ; no one believed 
him in earnest. At last, however, Ben and his 
case became serious, and then Mary became se- 
rious too ; he received a firm though gentle dis- 
missal, and looked grave for a whole week. 
Next came Aaron Keep the shoemaker, the 
wisest man in the parish, noted all over the 
country for his knowledge of the stars, and 
judgment in the weather, and almost as notori- 
ous for his aversion to matrimony and his con- 
tempt for women. Aaron was said to have been 
jilted in his youth, which soured a kindly temper 
and put mistrust into his heart. Him, even him, 
did Mary’s beauty, and Mary’s modesty van- 
quish. He who had been abusing the sex for 
the last forty years, actually made her an offer. 
I suppose the happiest moment of his life must 
have been that in which she refused him. One 


his escape, hike the man who did not fall over 
Dover Cliff—but the offer was made. 

The cause of all this obduracy at last appear~ 
ed. A young sailor arrived at the vicarage, 
whom the most graphical of our poets shalt 
assist me in describing ; 

“ Fresh were his features, his attire was new ; 

Clean was his linen and his jacket blue ; 

Of finest jean his trowsers, tight and trim, 

Brushed the large buckle at the silver rim.” 

CRrABBE. 


He arrived at the vicarage towards the end 
of winter, and was introduced by Mary to mine 
hostess of the Eight Bells as her half brother ; 
although Mary was so little used to telling fibe, 
that her blushes, and downcast looks and 
smiles between, in short, the whole pervading 
consciousness would have betrayed her, as Mrs. 
Jones, the landlady, observed, to any one whe 





| had but half aneye ; to say nothing of Miss 


can fancy him trembling over the narrowness of . 
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Clara’s arch look as she passed them. Never 
was haff-brother so welcomed; and in good 
truth he was well worthy of his welcome. 

Thomas Clere was an exceedingly fine young 
man, of six or seven and twenty, with a head of 
curly black hair, a sun-burnt complexion, a 
merry, open countenance, and a bluif hearted- 
voice that always sounded as if transmitted 
through a speaking trumpet. He established 
himself at the Eight Bells, and soon became very 
popular in that respectable hostelry. Besides 
his good humor, his liberality, and his sea jokes, 
next to Irish jokes, always the most delightful to 
rustic ears, perhaps because next to Irish the least 
intelligible—your country bumpkin loves a co- 
nundrum, and laughs heartiest at what he does 
not understand ;—besides these professional 
cualifications, Thomas was eminently obliging 
and tolerably handy ; offered his assistance in 
every emergency, and did more good, and less 
harm, than most amateur helpers, who, generally 
speaking, are the greatest hindrances under the 
sun. Thomas was really useful. To be sure, 
when engaged in aiding Mary, a few casualties 
did occur from pre-occupation ; once, for in- 
stance, they contrived to let down a whole line 
of clothes which he had been assisting to hang 
out. Neither party could imagine how the 
accident happened, but the washing was forced 
to be done over again. Another time, they, 
between them, overset the milk bucket, and the 
very same day so over-heated the oven, that a 
whole batch of bread and three apple pies were 
scorched to a cinder. But Thomas was more 
fortunate with other coadjutors. He planted a 
whole patch of cabbages in a manner perfectly 
satisfactory, and even made a very decent 
cucumber bed in mine host’s garden. He churn- 
ed Mrs. Jones’ butter as well as Mary herself 
could have done it. He shaped bats, and cut 
wickets for the great boys, plaited wicker bas- 
kets for the younger ones, and even dug a 
grave for the sextoness, an old woman of eighty, 
the widow of a former sexton who held that 
office (corruptly as our village radicals were 
wont to say) in conjunction with that of the pew- 
opener, and used to keep the children in order 
by one nod of her gray head,and to com- 
pound for the vicar every Sunday a nosegay of 
the choicest flowers of the season. Thomas, 
although not very fond of the job, dug a grave, 
to save six-pence for poor Alice. Afterwards the 
kindness was thought ominous. 

No wonder that our seaman was popular, 
The only time he got into a scrape at Aberleigh. 
was with two itmerant showmen, who called 
themselves sailors, but who were, Thomas was 
sure, ‘‘nothing but land lubbers,’’ and who 
were driving about an unhappy porpoise in a 
wheelbarrow, and showing it at two-pence a 
head, under the name of a sea pig. Thomas 
had compassion on the creature of his own ele- 
ment, who was kept half alive by constant 
watering, and threatened to fight both the 
fellows unless they promised to drive it in- 





etantly back to the sea; which promise was 





made, and broken, as he might have expected, 
if a breach of promise could ever enter into a 
sailor’s conception. Our sailor was too frank 
even to maintain his Mary’s maidenly artifice, 
and had so many confidants, that before Mr. 
Mansfield published the banns of marriage be- 
tween Thomas Clere and Mary Howell, all the 
parish knew that they were lovers. 

At last the wedding-day came. Aaron Keep 
left his work to take a peep at the bride, and 
Ben Appleton paid her the high compliment of 
playing no trick either on her or the bride- 
groom. How beautiful she looked in her neat 
and delicate dress, her blushes and her smiles ! 
The young ladies of the vicarage, with whose 
family she had lived from childhood ; went to 
church with her, and every body cried as usual on 
such occasions. Clara, who had never been at 
a wedding before, had resolved against crying ; 
but tears are contagious things, and poor Clara’s 
flowed, she did not well know why. This too 
was afterwards thought an ill omen. 

Thomas and Mary had hired a room for a 
week in a neighboring town, after which she 
was to return for a while to her good master 
and mistress ; and he was to go to sea again 
in the good merchant ship, the Fair Star. To 
go to sea again for one last voyage, and then to 
return rich, quite rich for their simple wishes, 
(Thomas’s savings already yielded an income of 
twelve shillings a week) set up in some little 
trade, and live together all the rest of their lives 
—such were their humble plans. They found 
their short honeymoon, passed in a strange 
place, and in idleness, a little long I fancy, in 
spite of true love, as greater people have done 
before them. Yet Mary would willingly have 
remained, even under the sad penalty of want 
of occupation rather than part with Thomas for 
the sea, which now first began to appear formida- 
ble in her eyes. But Thomas had promised, and 
must go on this one last voyage to Canada ; he 
should be home in six months, six months would 
be soon gone, and then they would never part 
again. And so he soothed, and comforted, and fi- 
nally brought her back to the vicarage, and left 
her there; and she, when the trial came, behaved 
as well as possible. Her eyes were red, to besure, 
for a week or two, and she would turn pale when 
praying for ‘‘those who travel by land or by 
water,’’ but still she was calm, and cheerful, 


and apparently happy. 


An accident, about six weeks after their separa- 
tion, first disturbed her tranquillity. She contri- 
ved in cutting a stick to tie up a tree carnation 
belonging to her dear Miss Clara, to lacerate very 
considerably the third finger of her left hand. 
The injury was so serious, that the surgeon in- 
sisted on the necessity of sawing off the ring, the 
wedding-ring! She refused. The hurt grew 
worse and worse. Still Mary continued obsti- 
nate, in spite of Mrs. Mansfield’s urgent remon- 
strances; at length it came to the point of sawi 
off the ring or the finger, and then, and not till 
then, not till Mr. Mansfield had called to aid 
all the authority of a maeter, did she submit-- 
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evidently with more reluctance, and more pain 
than she would have felt at amputation. The fin- 
ger got well, and her kind mistress gave her her 
own mother’s wedding ring to supply the place 
of the severed one,—but it would not do ;—a 
superstitious feeling had seized her, a strange, 
vague remorse ; she spoke of her compliance as 
sinful ; as if by divesting herself of the symbol, 
she had broken the marriage tie. Our good 
vicar reasoned with her, and Clara laughed, and 
she listened mildly and sweetly, but without 
eflect. Her spirits were gone ; and a fear, 
partly superstitious, partly inevitable, when those 
whom we leve are absent, and in danger, had 
now seized Mary Clere. 

The summer was wet and cold, and unusually 
windy, and the pleasant rustling of that sum- 
mer breeze amongst the lime-trees, the very 
tapping of the myrtles against the casement, 
as they waved in the evening air, would 
send a shiver through her whole frame. She 
strove against this feeling, but it mastered her. 
i met her, one evening at the bridge, (for she 
had now learned to love our gentle river) and 
spoke to her of the water lilies, which, if their 
pure and sculptural beauty, almost covered the 
stream. ‘* Yes Ma’am, said poor Mary, ‘* but 
they are melancholy flowers for all their pretti- 
ness ; they look like the carved marble roses over 
the great tomb in the chancel, as if they were 
set there for monuments for the poor creatures 
that perish by the waters’’—and then with a 
heavy sigh she turned away, happily for me, for 
there was no answering the look and the tone. 

So, in alternations, of ‘fear and trembling 
hope,’’ passed the summer; her piety, her 
sweetness, and her activity continued unaba- 
‘ed, perhaps even increased ; and so in truth 
was her beauty ; but it had changed its char- 
acter. She was thinner, paler, and far, far sad- 
der. So in augmented fear passed the autumn. 
At the end of August he was to have returned ; 
nut August was gone,—and no news of him. 
September crept slowly away, and still no word 
vf Thomas. Mary’s dread now amounted to 
agony. At length, about the middle of October, 
a letter arrived for Mr. Mansfield. Mary’s eye 
caught the post-mark, it was that of the port 
from whence her husband sailed. She sank 
down in the little hall, not fainting, but unable 
io speak or move, and had only strength to hold 
out the letter to Clara, who ran to her on hear- 
ing her fall. It was instantly opened, and a cry 
of inexpressible horror announced the news.— 
The good ship Fair Star was missing. She had 
parted company from several other vessels on 
her homeward voyage, and never been heard of 
since. All hope was over, and the owner of the 
Fair Star, from whom the letter came, enclosed 
a draft for the wages due to the deceased.— 
Poor Mary! she did not hear that fatal word.— 
The fatal sense had smitten her long before, as 
with a sword. She was carried to bed ina state 
of merciful suspension of suffering, and passed 
the night in the heavy and troubled sleep that 
so eften follows a stunning blow. The next 





morning she awoke. Who isso happy as not to 
know that dreadful first-waking under the pres- 
sure of a great sorrow?—the vague and dizzying 
sense of misery we know not why? the bewilder- 
ing confusion of memory? the gradual recollec- 
tion? and then the full and perfect woe that rushes 
in such a flood over the heart? who is so happy as 
not to have known this bitterness?7—Poor Mary 
felt it sorely, suffocatingly: but she had every sup- 
port that could be offered. Mr. Mansfield read to 
her, and prayed with her. His excellent family 
soothed her and wept with her. And for twe 
days she seemed submissive and resigned. On 
the third, she begged to see the fatal letter, and 
it acted with the shock of electricity. ‘* Missing! 
only missing!?’—He was alive—she was sure he 
was alive. And this idea possessed her mind, 
till hope became to her a worse poison than her 
old torturer, fear. She refused to put on the 
mourning provided for her, refused to remain in 
the tranquillity of her own apartment; and went 
about talking of life and happiness with the very 
look of death. A hundred times a day she read 
that letter, and tried to smile, and tried to be- 
lieve that Thomas still lived. To speak of him 
as dead seemed to her raised feelings like mur- 
der. She tried to foster the faint spark ofhope, 
tried to deceive herself, tried to prevail on 
others; but all in vain. Her mind was evidently 
yielding under this tremendous struggle; this per- 
petual and never-ceasing combat against cne 
mighty fear. The sense of her powerless sus- 
pense weighed her heart down. When I first saw 
her it seemed as if twenty years of anguish and 
sickness had passed over her head in those ten 
days; she was shrunken, and bent, and withered, 
like a plant plucked up by theroots. Her soft 
pleasant voice had become low, and hoarse, and 
muttering ; her sweet face was haggard and 
ghastly; and yet she said she was well, tried to 
be cheerful, tried to smilo—oh, I shall never for- 
get that smile! 

These false spirits soon fled; but the mind 
was too unsettled, too infirm for resignation, 
She wandered about night and day ; now weep- 
ing over the broken wedding ring ; now haunting 
the church-yard sitting on the grave, his grave. 
Now hanging over the brimming and vapoury 
Loddon, pale as the monumental lilies, and 
seeming to demand from the waters her lost 
husband. She would stand there in the cold 
moonlight, till suddenly tears or prayer would 
relieve the vexed spirit, and slowly and shiver- 
ingly the pocr creature would win home. She 
could still pray, and that was comfort: but she 
prayed for him ; the earthly love clung to her 
and the earthly hope. Yet never was wifely 
affection more ardent or more pure; never sul- 
ferer more gentle than that fond woman. 

It was now winter: and her sorrows were 
evidently drawing near their close, when one 
evening returning from her accustomed wander- 
ing, she saw & man by the vicarage door It 
was a thick December twilight, and in the 
wretched and tattered object before her, sick, 
and bent, and squallid, like one who comes from 
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a devouring shipwreck or a long captivity, who 
but Mary could have recognized Thomas Clere ? 
Her heart knew him on the instant, and with 
a piercing cry of joy and thankfulness, she rush- 
ed into his arms. The cry alarmed the whole 
family. They hastened to share the joy and the 
surprise, and to relieve poor Thomas of his faint- 
ing burden. Both had sunk together on the 
snowy ground ; and when loosened from his long 
embrace, the happy wife was dead!—the shock 
of joy bad been fatal! 
—p——— 
GREENLAND ELEGY. 
A FATHER ON THE DEATH OF HIS SON, 
(BY DR. JOHN LEYDEN.) 
Again, my Son! the lamp of eve burns clear, 
And every other friend around I see, 
That form the fond fraternal cirele here, 
But empty still remains the seat for thee, 


In vain are all thy mother’s toils of love ; 
Thy sister Runa’s matchless skill is vain ; 

Who oft the eider’s silken down has wove, 
For thee rewrning from the glassy plain. 


In Disko’s bay I stand for thee no more, 
At gelid eve, to see thy trim canoe 

Come lightly gliding through the frost-smoke hoar, 
The sea-fire flashing round the grazing prow. 


No morc the peterel’s down shall form my vest, 
My robe the giant white bear’s shaggy spoil ; 
No more at evening shall [ share the feast, 
Who never shar’d by day the hunter’s toil. 
‘The cavern’d ice has form’d thy chilly bed; 
Thoa dwell’si in darkness al] forlorn and drear : 
The mist of ages clings around thy head ; 
The weary winter of the northern year. 


My tears are frozen now ; I cannot weep! 
My heart is chang’d to ice, it feels so cold! 
And oft, my Son, I long with thee to sleep, 
Where in some emerald cave thy boues are roil’d. 
But yet, though grief has chill’d my aged heart, 
And frozen tears have lost theis power to flow,— 
Stil fond affection bids me bear the smart, 
To guard thy mother from severer woe. 
———_=t—— 
TIE QUEEN OF THE ROSE. 
There is still a part ofthe world where simple 
genuine virtue receives public honors. It isin a 
village of Picardy, where anaflecting ceremony, 
which draws tears from the spectators, a solem- 
nity, awful from its venerable antiquity, and salu- 
tary influence, has been preserved notwithstand- 
ing the revolutions of twelve centuries; with 
which innocence is annually crowned, is at once 
the reward, the encouragement, the emblem. 
Here indeed ambition preys upon the young 
heart, but it is a gentle ambition; the prize is a 
hat, decorated with roses. The preparation for 
a public decision, the pomp of the festival, the 
concourse of people which it assembles, their 
attention fixed upon modesty, which does itself 
honor by its blushes, the simplicity of the reward, 
an emblem of those virtues by which it is ob- 
tained, the affectionate friendship of the rivals, 
who, in heightening the triumph of their queen, 
conceal in the bottom of their worthy hearts, the 
timid hope of reigning in their turn; all these cir- 
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cumstances united, give a pleasing and affecting 
pomp to this singular ceremony, which makes 
every heart to palpitate, every eye to sparkle 
with tears of true delight, and makes wisdom 
the object of passion. To be irreproachable is 
not sufficient, there isa kind of nobleness, of 
which proofs are required; a nobleness not of 
rank and dignity, but of worth and innocence. 
These proofs must include several generations, 
both on the father’s and mother’s side; so that 
a whole family is crowned on the head of one; 
the triumph of one is the glory of the whole; and 
the old man in grey hairs, who shed the tears of 
sensibility on the victory gained by the daughter 
of his son, placed by her side, receives, in effect, 
the reward of sixty years, spent in a life of vir- 
tue. 

By this means, emulation becomes general, for 
the honor of the whole; every one dreads by an 
indelicate action, to dethrone either his sister or 
his daughter. The crown of roses, promised to 
the most prudent, is expected with emotion, dis- 
tributed with justice, and establishes goodness, 
rectitude; and morality, in every family; it at- 
taches the best people to the most peaceful resi- 
dence. 

Example, powerful example, acts even ata 
distance; there the bud of worthy actions is un- 
folded; and the traveller in approaching this ter- 
ritory, perceives, before he enters, that he is not 
far from Salency In the course of so many suc- 
cessive ages, all around them changed; they 
alone, will hand down to their children the in- 
heritance they received from their fathers; an 
institution truly great, from its simplicity; pow- 
erful under appearance of weakness; suchis the 
almost unknown influence of honors; such is the 
strength of that easy spring, by which all men 
may be governed; sow honor, and you will reap 
virtue. 

If we reflect upon the time the Salencians have 
celebrated the festival, we find it is the most ane 
cient ceremony existing. If we attend to its ob 
ject, it is perhaps, the only one which is dedicated 
to the service of virtue. If virtue is the most 
useful and estimable advantage to society in gene- 
ral, this establishment, by which it is encouraged, 
is a public national benefit, and belongs to 
France, 

Madam De Genlis says, according to a tra- 
dition, handed down from age to age, Saint Me- 
dard, born at Salency, was the institutor of that 
charming festival, which has made virtue flourish 
for so many ages, He had himseif the pleasing 
consolation of enjoying the fruit of his wisdom, 
and his family was honored with the prize which 
he had instituted, for his sister obtained the 
crown of roses. 

This affecting and valuable festival has been 
handed down from the fifth century, to the pre- 
sent day. To this rose is attached a purity of 
morals, which from time immemorial, has never 
suffered the slightest blemish; to this rose ara 
attached the happiness, peace and glory of Sa- 
lencians. 

This rose us (he portion, frequently the only 








portion which virtue brings with it; this rose 
forms the amiable and pleasing tie ofa happy 
marriage. Even fortune is anxious to obtain it, 
and comes with respect to receive it from the 
hand of honorable indigence. A possession of 
twelve hundred years, and such splendid advan- 
tages, is the finest title that exists in the world. 

An important period forthe festival of the 
rose, was when Louis XII. sent the Marquis de 
‘Gordes, the captain of his guards, from the cas- 
tle of Varennes to Salency, witha blue ribbon, 
and a silver ring to be presented from him, to 
the queen of the rose. It is from that honorable 
epoch, that a blue ribbon, flowing in streamers, 
surrounded the crown of roses, that a ring is fas- 
tened to it, and the young girls of her train, wear 
over their white robes a blue ribbon, in the man- 
ner of a scarf. 

In 1766, Mr. Morfantaine settled a yearly in- 
come, of 120 livers upon the girl then elected 
queen. This income to be enjoyed by her during 
life, and after her death, each succeeding girl, 
who should be crowned queen, to have one year’s 
income on the day of her election. This noble 
generosity can only be rewarded by the homage 
of the public, and honor alone is the worthy re- 
compense. 

Some days before the feast of Medard, the in- 
habitants assembled in presence of the officers 
of justice, where this worthy company deliberate 
upon the important business of making a choice; 
in doing which, they have no object in view but 
equity. They know all the merit that give a ti- 
tle tothe crown; they are acquainted with all 
the domestic details of their peaceful village; 
they have not, and cannot have, any other in- 
tention, but to be just: enthusiasm, and respect 
for the memory of the holy institutor and the ex- 
cellence of the institution, are still in full force 
among them. They name three girls, three vir- 
tuous Salencians, of the most esteemed and re- 
spectable families. 


The nomination is immediately carried to the 
Lord of Salency, or to the person appointed to 
represent him, who is free to decide between 
the three girls, but obliged to choose one of 
them, whom he proclaims queen of the year. 

Eight days before the ceremony, the name of 
the successful candidate is declared:in church. 

When the great day of the festival arrives, 
which is always the 8th of June, the Lord of Sa- 
lency, may claim the honor of conducting the 
queen to be crowned. On that grand day she is 
greater than all by whom she is surrounded; and 
that greatness is of a nature which has nothing in 
common with the usual distinctions of rank. 

The Lord of Salency has the privilege of going 
to take virtue from her cottage, and lead it in tri- 
umph. Leaning upon his arm, or the arm of 
the person he has substituted in his place, the 
queen of the Rose steps forth from her dwelling, 
escorted by twelve young girls, dressed in white, 
with blue scarfs, and twelve youths who wear 
the livery of the queen: she is preceded by 
music and drums, which announce the beginning 
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of the procession!—She passes along the streets 
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of the village, between rows of spectators, whom 
the festival has drawn to Salency, from the dis- 
tance of four leagues. The public admire and 
applaud her: the mothers shed tears of joy; the 
old men renew their strength to follow their be- 
loved queen, and compare her with those whom 
they have seen in their youth. The Salencians 
are proud of the merits of her whom they give 
the crown; she is one of themselves, she belongs 
te them, she reigns by their choice, she reigns 
alone, and is the only object of their attention. 
The queen being arrived at the church, the 
place appointed for her is always in the midst 
of the people, the only situation that could do 
her honor; where she is there is no longer any 
distinction of rank, it all vanishes in the presence 
of virtue. A pew, placed in the middle of a choir, 
in sight of all the people, is prepared to receive 
her; her train range themselves in two lines by 
her side, she isthe only object of the day, all 
eyes remain fixed upon her, and her triumph con- 
tinues. ; 
After vespers the procession begins again; 
the clergy lead the way, the Lord of Salency re- 
ceives her hand, her train join, the people follow, 
and line the streets, while some of the inhabi- 
tants, under arms, support the two rows, offering 
their homage by the loudest acclamations, until 
she arrives at the chapel of Saint Medard, where 
the gates are kept open; the goodly Salencians 
do not forsake their queen at the instant when 
the reward of virtue is going to be delivered; it 
is at that moment in particular, that it is pleas- 
ing to see her, and honorable for her to be seeny 


The officiating clergyman blesses the hat 
decorated with roses and other ornaments; then, 
turning towards the assembly, he pronounces a 
discourse on the subject of the festival. What 
an afiecting gravity, what an awful impression 
does the language of the priest (who in such a 
moment celebrates the praises of wisdom) ,.make 
upon the minds of his hearers; he holds the crown 
in his hand, while virtue waits kneeling at his 
feet: all the spectators are affected, tears in 
every eye, persuasion in every heart; then is 
the moment of lasting impressions; and at that 
instant he places the crown upon her head. 

After this begins a Te Deum, during which 
the procession is resumed, 

The queen with the crown upon her head, and 
attended in the same manner asshe was when 
going to receive it, returns the way she came>. 
her triumph still increasing asshe passes along 
till she again enters the church, and occupies 
the same place in the middle of the choir, till 
the end of the service. , 

She has now homage to receive, and going 
forth, is attended to a particular piece of ground, 
where crowned innocence finds expecting vassals 
prepared to offer her presents. They are simple 
gifts, but their singularity proves the antiquity 
of the custom; a nosegay of flowers, a dart, two 
balls, &e, &e. 

From thence she is conducted with the same 
pomp, and led back to her relations, and, in her 
own house, if she thinks proper, gives a 
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rural collation to her conductor and her re- 
tinue. 

This festival is of a singular kind, of which 
there is no model elsewhere. It is intended to 
encourage virtue, by bestowing public honors, 
and for such a purpose they ought to be bound- 
Jess. Where virtue reigns there is no rival; and 
whoscever wishes for distinction in her presence, 
cannot be sufficiently sensible of what is due to 
her triumph. 

The distinguished characterestic of the festi- 
val is, that every part of it is referable to the 
‘queen, that every thing is eclipsed by her pre- 
‘sence; her splendor is direct, not reflected: her 
glory borrows nothing from the distinction of 
rank, has no need of any one to make her great 
and respectable; in one word it is the image of 
virtue which shines, and every thing disappears 
before her.—Lon. Mir. 

——— en 


From the American Farmer. 
OBSERVATIONS ON 


THE SILK WORM. 


The success which has attended my experi- 
ments on the silk worm, and a desire to promote 
the introduction of this important branch of in- 
dustry into a country so peculiarly adapted to it 
as Ours, are my inducements for offering the fol- 
lowing observations, derived principally from my 
own experience; aided by a valuable pamphlet, 
lately sent me from France. I would feel great 
difidence in this undertaking, after the many 
treatises that have been published on this snb- 
ject, were it not for the frequent applications 
that are made to me for information respecting 
it, by persons who have doubtless read most of 
these essays, but who do not appear to have de- 
rived from them much practical instruction. 
Perhaps they have been too elaborate, some- 
times too fanciful; giving an air of difficulty to a 
very simple occupation, or treating as a subject 
of taste and amusement, what is essentially a 
matter of business. The silk worm is a hardy, 
vigorous, ugly insect. The housewife, with her 
broed ofearly chickens, liable tosicken in the 
dew, or perish in the frost, has many more per- 
plexities to encounter than this sturdy glutton, 
whose only waat is food, will occasion her; and 
the curious wilfind a higher gratification in ob- 
serving the labours of the bee. But, on the 
score of profit, and to the females especially on 
the small farms throughout our country, I am 
persuaded, this insect would prove a valuable 
acquisition; as it has already done to their more 
provident country-women in the north; demand- 
ing only the attention of their leisure hours du- 
ring six weeks of the year, and requiring no fur- 
ther capitalthan nature has furnished them, in 
the fine mulberry trees with which she has stock- 
ed our forests. Once understood, which it can- 
not fail to be, after one season of experiment, 
this culture would form a very lucrative branch 
of household industry, and, without interfering 
with the poultry yard, or dairy, become a more 
important source of revenue. In the silk coun- 








tries of Europe, every cottage has its stock of 
insects, which are set to work in the spring, and 
when their labours are ended, their produce finds 
a ready sale in the manufacturing districts. It is 
the province of the agriculturist to furnish the 
raw silk, either in cocoons as the worm leaves it, 
or in skeins if he have the means of reeling it, as 
it is of the planter, tosupply us with cotton, or 
the grazier to produce his wool. Even now, 
this precious material is demanded in the eastern 
states, where extensive preparations have been 
made for manufacturing it, andI would very 
soon avail myself of the facilities I have of es- 
tablishing machinery for this purpose at War- 
ren, could I see a prospect of a sufficient sup- 
ply of raw silk toemploy it. To obtain this, a 
very general co-operation of our agriculturists 
will be necessary; and my object is, to engage 
them to make the experiment in their families, 
during the approaching season, in the hope that 
they will find it to their advantage, to follow it 
more extensively hereafter. With this view, I 
have entered into the minutest details of the ha- 
bits and wants of the insect, and laid down 
such rules for its treatment, as cannot,I think, 
be misapprehended. . 


I have avoided giving any calculations as to 
the quantity of silk produced by a given number 
of insects, or the profit likely to accrue to the 
cultivator. Indeed, I have no certain informa- 
tion on these points, and they are still doubtful, 
even in Europe, where the business is so much 
better understood, besides, they there compute 
the eggs by weight, and it would be impossible 
to apply these estimates to the small number of 
insects employed in anexperiment. It is merely 
important for usto ascertain, that the insect 
will thrive in our climate, that suitable food can 
be obtained for it, its management easily ac- 
quired, and we shall then enter upon it as e 
branch of business with more confidence. 

To those who are really disposed to make the 
experiment, I will cheerfully present a small 
quantity of eggs, if they will leave their address 
atthe Warren warehouse in Hanover street; and 
as these increase three or four hundred foldin a 
season, a stock may soon be obtained by such 
as wish to continue it. This will afford them 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
culture. They may form some idea of the num- 
ber of insects they can attend; what quantity of 
silk will be produced, and whether this addition 
to their cares, will be sufficiently rewarded. 

My experiments last summer, with about fif- 
teen hundred worms, though made under every 
disadvantage, were very satisfactory. In the 
hurry of other engagements, they were forgot- 
ten until the season was far advanced, and the 
leaves had become too old to afford them the 
tender nourishment they require inthe early pe- 
riods of their existence. On opening the pa- 
per which contained the eggs, and which I had 
deposited in my cellar to prevent their aeons b 
I foundthe insects were beginning to intrude 
themselves; thus shewing how easily this pro- 
cess may be managed, and that the ordinary 
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temperature of the season is sufficient to effect 
it, without resorting to the artificial and trouble- 
some measures pointed out by most writers on 


the subject. Minehad been but a few hours in 
my sitting room, before the whole business was 
accomplished. I was soon compeiled to remove 
them, (not having a spare room in my house to 
appropriate to them,) to a dark and badly ven- 
tilated chamber in the village, where they were 
subjected to continual noise and interruption. 
They had, too, to endure frequent changes of 
temperature, as we had late frosts and much wet 
weather; and there was no fire-place in the room 
to afford the means of warming it. Thunder, 
said to be pernicious to them, did mine no inju- 
ry, though they had two tremendous storms to 
encounter. In a word, they seemed to require 
nothing but food, and as the mulberry trees in 
the neighbourhood furnished this in abundance, 
they flourished beyond all expectation; yielding 
me, atthe expiration of four weeks and a half, 
three pecks of perfect cocoons, (so their balls ot 
silk are called,) and a vast quantity of eggs for 
a future season. These cocoons have been pro- 
nounced by persons from the silk districts of 
France, and accustomed to this business, equal 
to any they have seen in that country, and they 
approve highly of the quality of the silk reeled 
from them, leaving no doubt in my mind, of the 
practicability of bringing this valuable material 
into general culture in our state. 


I am putting up a small building, sufficient to 
accommodate as many insects as the mulberry 
trees, which are very numerous here and in the 
neighbourhood, will supply with leaves, and will 
also feed some with the white mulberry, keeping 
them distinct, to ascertain which is the most 
proper food for them. I will also keep a strict 
account of the expense of attending them, the 
quantity of silk they produce, its quality and va- 
lue and communicate the result hereafter, should 
the zeal displayed in the pursuit this season, in- 
duce me to believe they will be thought inter- 
esting. 

The prevailing opinion seems to be, that the 
white mulberry tree furnishes the most suitable 
food for the silk worm, and yet I cannot find a 
single writer who gives ita decided preference, 
while many admit it to be a matter of doubt. 
The author of the French pamphlet I have al- 
luded to, merely imagines it may have a faaoura- 
ble influence on the quality of the silk.—The 
black has many advocates. Insome countries, 
the various kinds are used indiscriminately; and 
even the morus papyrifera, or paper mulberry, 
the least inviting in appearance of all, is fre- 
quently resorted to. My own experience in- 
duces me to believe, that the red mulberry, 
which is a native of our forests, and which dif- 
fers very little from the black of Europe, will 
answer perfectly well. There cannot be a more 


healthful or succulent leaf than that which it 
preduces, and those who have not the exotic 
kinds convenient, will run no risk in substituting 
it. It will afford them the opportunity at pre- 
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sent, of becoming familiar with the habits and 
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treatment of the insects, and allow time to make 
plantations of the other descriptions for future 
seasons. 

As soon, therefore, in the spring, as the wea- 
ther becomes mild and settled, and the buds of 
the mulberry tree begin to expand, the paper on 
which the eggs are deposited, hitherto kept in a 
cool cellar, may be laid, loosely folded, in a situ- 
ation affording a temperature of 60 or 65 degrees, 
for two or three days; and which may be gradu- 
ally increased to 80; as the leaves are pushed 
forward or retarded by the season. Where there 
are but few eggs, these variations of tempera- 
ture may be attained, by removing them to dif- 
ferent parts of the apartment; always avoiding 
the direct rays of the sun; by wearing them about 
the person, or by placing them in a kitchen if 
necessary to hasten their production. General- 
ly, I should imagine the temperature of the sea- 
son would be sufficient, and if favourable to the 
advancement ofthe leaf, would probably bring 
forth the insect in proper time. This is, howe- 
ver, a critical point inthe management of the 
silk worm, and perhaps the chief obstacle our 
eapricious climate opposes to it. The late frosts 
to which we are liable, and which sometimes 
destroy the leaves of the hardiest forest trees 
after they are completely expanded, might un- 
expectedly deprive the stock of sustenance, and 
they must perish, But this risk is to be incur- 
red with many other productions, and the ad- 
vantage here is that though the disappointment 
may be great, the loss is inconsiderable. The 
eggs cost little, and the insects, at this early 
riod, have not had labour enough bestowed on 
them, to make them valuable. 


The eggs being properly matured, the insect 
will come forth in the form of a small black ant 
full of life and activity, and eagerly demanding 
food; but if it be observed that only few have 
made their appearance, it will be better to let 
them remain, until a general production has ta- 
ken place, and even to perish if a considerable 
interval should elapse before this occurs. The 
first worms are generally of little value; and it 
would be difficult to regulate their treatment 
with those that come later. In large establish- 
ments, this is accomplished by placing the insect 
first obtained, in a coo! situation, and feeding 
them sparingly, to retard their growth; while 
the late ones are allowed more heat and food 
that they may overtake them, and thus go 
through the different stages in the same time, 
This, ina mere experiment, would afford too 
much trouble; and it is, therefore, better to 
lose the very forward eggs, and to throw away 
the very backward ones, or to keep the worms 
produced from the latter distinct from the gen- 
eral stock. It is also recommended, where the 
business is extensively engaged in, to scrape 
the eggs from the paper on which they have been 
deposited, and to place them on pewter or earth- 
en plates, preparatory to their hatching, after 
they have been washed in very pure water and 
carefully dried; but this trouble appears unne- 
cessasy, and the danger of breaking or losing 
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them, renders it unadvisable when the quantity 
is small. 
Ist Age.—We will suppose the essay to be 
made with 1000 worms, which are as many as 
those who have not much time and space to be- 
stow, can conveniently manage. When a quan- 
tity of eggs have produced, the paper should be 
spread out on a table, and a few twigs, or rather 
the extremities of the branches of the mulberry 
tree, with the leaves upon them, should be laid 
lightly on the worms. They will very soon col- 
lect on these, and, should then be lifted, twigs and 
all, and deposited on a clean sheet of foolscap, 
which will be found to afford them sufficient space 
during what is called their first age. This paper 
may be laid on acommon waiter, the elevated 
ridges of which will protect the insects from acci- 
dent; though 4t is a valuable property of the silk 
worm never to wander unless in search of food, 
and if this be properly distributed about the cen- 
tre ofthe paperthat contains them, there is no 
danger of their abandoning it. They should be 
placed near a south or east window, so as to en- 
joy the light, but be protected from the sun or a 
current of air. The temperature of the apart- 
ment should be kept as near 72° Far. as possible, 
and the door or window opened occasionally 
when it exceeds this, or a little fire kindled if it 
fall much below it. They should also be remote 
froma noise, from odours of every kind, the smell 
of meats, tobacco, &c., and would therefore, do 
best ina room not used by the family. They 
would themselves, be offensive in a chamber af- 
ter they had obtained their third age, but not 
till then, though in France and Italy, the pea- 
sants have them m every part of their dwellings. 
When, by means of the twigs, the principal 
part of the worms have been removed, they 
should have their first repast, which must con- 
sist of the tenderest leaves, cut fine, andso dis- 
tributed, that the branches may be lifted off when 
they are forsaken for the fresh food, It will be 
necessary to feed them four or five times du- 
ring the day, and once before they are left at 
bed-time, or oftener, if they be foundto consume 
readily what is givento them. An hour anda 
half is allowed them to finish their meal, and if 
this has been sufficient to satisfy them they re- 
main quict and appear to sleep. If they are still 
restless, more leaves must be given, provided 
they have none remaining, or these have become 
hard and dry. A little observation will enable 
the person who attends, very soon, to under- 
stand their wants and the quantity of food they 
require—this will now be very small, and will 
not exceed a handful or two of leaves per day. 
Itis desirable that the leaves should be ga- 
thered a few hours before they are used, and 
very important that they be given free from 
moisture of dew or rain. Itis well, therefore, to 
procure in the evening, what will be required 
for the following morning, and in the morning, 
the supply necessary for the evening, so that m 
unavoidably wet, they may be spread out on the 
floor, where the air can circulate freely among 
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in the sun will not do so well; they may also be 
preserved fresh for several days, by laying them 
loosely in a large basket,or on a clean board 
or table, and placing themin a cool cellar, so 
that provision may always be made against the 
continuation of wet weather. An opportunity is 
afforded, a short time after feeding, of removing 
the decayed leaves, and the stems and fibres 
which the worms do not eat. This should not 
be neglected, and is the only cleaning they now 
require. It is also well to distribute the leaves, 
at each time of feeding, a little more widely, that 
the space allotted the worms, may be extended 
with their growth. When too many are collect- 
ed upon one spot, a fresh leaf should be thrown 
them, and when they have attached themselves 
to it, they may be transferred to fill a vacant 
space. They should be distributed as evenly as 
possible over the paper, so as not to incommode 
or touch each other. 


On the third day, they will be found to eat vo- 
raciously, and care must be taken tokeep them 
properly supplied, by observing the rules already 
laiddown. It is important to cut the leaves tol- 
erably fine before they are given to the insects, 
as they feed principally from the edges, and are 
thus greatly facilitated in obtaining their nour- 
ishment. 

Towards the close of the fourth day, many of 
them will be found inert, and on the fifth, they 
will probably be all in the same condition; this 
is what is technically called their mue, (casting 
of the skin) and now will be seen, the impor- 
tance of having had as many protruded at the 
same time from the egg as possible, as those last 
hatched will continue to demand food te the an- 
noyance of the early ones, which now refuse it, 
and only require repose. A little must still be 
furnished, to maintain the former, until they fall 
into the same condition, and it is then only ne- 
cessary to leave them perfectly quiet, and to ob- 
serve that the temperature of the room is _ per- 
fectly regulated. 


The duration of the mwe, is quite uncertain. 
In mine, it was hardly perceptible. Sometimes 
it lasts for hours, sometimes for days, much de- 
pending on the season, the treatment, and the 
quality of the worms. It is, however, a critical 
period, and requires that every precaution should 
be taken to prevent their being disturbed. 


2d. Age.—When the insects begin to revive, 
they should not be fedtoo soon. Time should be 
allowed for a large majority of themto be ina 
state to require food, before it is furnished, and 
several hours should be permitted to elapse, 
rather than lose the opportunity thus afforded 
of equalizing them. It will now be necessary to 
increase the space they before occupied, and the 
expedient of the twigs with leaves may again be 
resortcd to, to transfer them to two clean sheets 
of paper, and to divide the stock between them-— 
oron three, if they appear crowded ; feeding, 
after they have reposed an hour or two, with 
leaves cut less fine than before, and removing 
the twigs when they have been deserted. The 
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paper they left, with the litter remaining on it, 
should be removed from the apartment. 

It is better now, instead of confining the in- 
sects to the centre of the sheet, to form them 
in a band along the middle of it, and to pre- 
serve this disposition of them during the rest of 
their treatment. It will enable them to be fed 
by laying the leaves on the outside of the bands, 
and require fewer to be sprinkled over them, 
which are always oppressive.—These bands may 
be enlarged, by attracting the worms towards 
the edges of the paper as they augment im size. 

They will require double the food they re- 
ceived in the first age, which may be furnished 
in the same manner, and when they fall into 
their second mue on the fourth or fifth day, the 
same precautions should be observed, only af- 
fording them occasionally, a little more air if the 
weather be fine and warm. Should the door or 
window be opened once or twice during this age, 
to reduce the thermometer a degree or two fora 
short time, it would have a beneficial effect, by 
producing a change of air in the apartment. 

3d. Age.—The insects will now have attained 
a size that will require forthem a further aug- 
mentation of space and food. A shelf should, 
therefore, be provided in a part of the room 
where they will be protected from the sun, a 
strong glare of light, or current of air. A corner, 
adjoining a south or east window, would be the 
most suitable situation. It may be raised three 
feet from the ground, and attached to the wall 
or otherwise supported. If eight feet long by 
thirty inches wide, it will be sufficient to con- 
tain the sheets on which they are subdivided, 
through this and the following age, when an- 
other may be added to conclude the experiment. 


They would do very well on tables, where it is 


not convenient to erect shelves, and the papers 
might be dispensed with, placing them on the 
board, provided it be smooth and dry ; but it 
would then be more difficult to clean them of 
their litter. 

Feur or six sheets will now be necessary, to 
which they may be removed, as before, when 
recovered from their torpor, and deposited on 
the shelf, beginning at one end of it and extend- 
ing the papers along the middle, as the quantity 
is increased, 

They will probably require shifting to fresh 
papers, once or twice during this age, which is 
very easily accomplished, by throwing them a 
few fresh and entire leaves, to which they will 
soon attach themselves, and thus afford the 
means of remeving them. It may also be ne- 
cessary to purify the air of the room which is 
often offensive, from the quantity of decaying 
leaves, and the litter of the insects. For this 
purpose, the follewing simple process is recom- 
mended. ‘ 

In a plate, saucer, or other open vessel, mix 
together three tea-spoons full of common salt, 
and one of the black exide of manganese, (to be 
had of any druggist,) and pour thereon two or 
three spoonsful of sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol,) 
carry the mixture round the room, that the gas 
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(chlorine) which will immediately be evolved, 
may be freely circulated. Care should be taken 
to hold it at arms-length, and above the head, as, 
itis pernicious if inhaled directly into the lungs 
though perfectly harmless if breathed in an 
apartment. A substitute for this, when it can- 
not conveniently be had, is vinegar, sprinkled 
lightly over the floor and shelves, or poured on 
a hot iron, that the fumes may spread through 
the apartment. By these means, with the oc- 
casional admission of air by raising the window 
to the full during the day, and leaving it up for 
an inch or two when the nights are sultry, 
the worms may be kept in good condition, and 
escape the evils to which they are liable in close 
and overheated apartments. Meisture is also 
very injurious tothem ; it will destroy them if 
brought in with their food, and renders them 
sickly and inactive when it prevails in the atmos- 
phere. It is, therefore, recommended, to kindle 
a little fire of light wood, that will burn briskly, 
with a bright blaze, if a long spell of wet weather 
should occur, even though it should be warm. 
They can better withstand heat than humidity, 
though every precaution should be taken to ex- 
empt them from either. In our climate, however, 
little is to be apprehended on the latter score, 
at the season of this culture, and the former 
may be obviated by the judicious admission of 
air at proper seasons. A piece of gauze or fly 
net should be used, when the windows are up, 
to keep out flies and gnats, which are very an- 
noying to silk worms, 

On the fourth and fifth days, they have their 
third mue, and their food and treatment are to 
be regulated as on the former occasions. 

4th. Age.—The treatment during this period, 
differs very little from the last. The insects will 
increase rapidly in size and appetite, and must be 
managed accordingly, dividing them on fresh 
sheets and augmenting the supply of leaves, 
which may now be given in larger cuts. They 
should have four regular meals per day. One 
very early in the morning, the second about ten, 
third at three, and the last late in the evening, 
and it is often necessary to throw them a few 
leaves in the intervals, especially if they show 
signs of hunger by restlessness, and by lifting their 
heads when approached. The chief art in the 
management of silk worms, is, in adapting their 
food to their wants, and this can only be acquir- 
ed by observation. If they have too little, it 
retards their growth and operations 3 if too much, 
it oppresses them and adds to the trouble of at. 
tending them, by the accumulation of dried 
leaves remaining unconsumed, which also con- 
tribute very much to corrupt the air of the 
apartment. 

It will now be time to put up the second shelf, 
about two feet above the first, and to remove 
to it some of the worms, if they appear 
crowded, If not, it will be ready to receive 
them after they recover from their fourth and 
last mue, which takes place about the fifth or six 
day. 

I repeat, that the time of these mwes is very 
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uncertain, and have not, therefore, pretended to 
tix the exact periods of their occurrence or ter- 
mination. They cannot, however, be mistaken. 
The worm first refuses food ; remains for some 
hours quite inactive ; is then observed to be 
agitated, to cast its skin, and shortly after to 
resume its functions. Nature seems to have 
made this little insect the subject of her ingenu- 
ity, and to have contrived these mues to aug- 
ment the display of it. She has givenit a cover- 
ing, which, at first, hangs loosely about it, but 
which soon becomes too small to contain its bulk, 
rapidly increased by its voraciousness ; with an 
instinct nearly allied to reason, it abstains fora 
time from food, that its body may be sufficiently 
attenuated to pass through the rings into which 
its skin is divided ; then casting forth some gluti- 
nous matter, which binds it by one extremity to 
the surface on which it is placed, it struggles 
forth at the other, leaving its incumbrance 
behind, and prepared to run another career of 
gluttony. : 

5th. Age.—This‘is the important period, in 
the management of the silk worm, and should 
have unremitted attention. It has now become 
valuable, on account of the time and labor be- 
stowed on it, and as it is about to aflord the 
harvest, it should be diligently looked to. 

The temperature may now be reduced to 
about 70° Far. (too much heat having the ef- 
fect of rendering the worms indolent,) the space 
increased, and the food given in entire leaves or 
merely torn in two. Itis said they consume two 
hundred times the quantity that served them in 
their first age, and a good stock must, therefore, 
be brought in at every gathering. In removing 
them, it is well to keep such as are backward 
in their recovery, distinct, as they will be later 
in climbing, and require food longer than the 
rest. 

The decayed leavesshould be carefully picked 
off two or three times a day, and the worms 
shifted once or twice before they begin to evince 
a commencement of their labors, which wil be 
in eight or ten days from the mue. The last 
changing, should, if possible, take place just be- 
fore they begin to climb, and the fumigation 
used at the same time, and as often before asthe 
state of the atmosphere in the room seems to 
require it. 

it will not be difficult to discover when the 
insects have arrived at maturity. It may be 
known by many indications, By their craw- 
ling over the fresh leaves without nibbling th-w, 
and raising their heads as if they had other wan x 
They become almost transparent, especially on 
the back, and their necks are shrivelled or wrink- 
led. Their bodies have a pulp-like appearance, 
and become shorter and thicker. They are also 
more disposed to roam than hitherto, and begin 
to leave silky traces on the papers as they pass 
over them. 

It will now be necessary to afford them the 
means of forming their cocoons, which may be 
done, by cuttmg from the young chesnut trees 
the extremities of their branches, which are well 








supplied with leaves, and sticking them in holes 
bored in the bottom of the upper shelf, so that 
they may extend down to the lower one, and a 
few of the leaves rest thereon, that the worms 
may reach them and climb conveniently. The 
upper shelf may be provided for, by stretching a 
line over it, to which the boughs may be sus- 
pended and allowed to hang down in the same 
manner. These boughs must not be placed too 
thick at first, lest they interfere with the insects 
that are not yet disposed to mount, and prevent 
them from finding their food, which must still 
be furnished them, diminishing the quantity in 
proportion to theirnumbers. The shelves should 
be frequently visited at this period, and boughs 
continually suspended over such places as 
require them. Ifastraggler be found remote 
from the branches, it may be gently lifted and 
laid near them, and when any of these appear 
crowded, they may be removed, with the worms 
on them, and suspended in some other part of 
the room, supplying their places with fresh ones. 
In this manner the insects are not oppressed, and 
the air can better circulate among them, which 
it should be permitted to do freely, so soon as 
they have enveloped themselves in their cocoons. 

A few worms may require to be fed for some 
days after the rest have completed their cocoons, 
and others will never form any ; but this is una- 
voidable. 

Three days and a half are required to com- 
plete the cocoons, and on the sixth or seventh 
they may detached from the leaves, beginning 
with the boughs first furnished, which are likely 
to contain the most perfect. When it is meant 
to reel them, and this cannot be done immedi- 
ately, it is necessary to throw them into boiling 
water, or to bake them in an oven, to destroy 
the insect, which would otherwise pierce them, 
when it is transformed into a moth, and spoil 
them for this purpose. 

If it be desired to obtain a stock of eggs, the 
cocoons, after having been stripped of the loose 
silk or bur that surrounds them, should be laid 
on one of the shelves that the worms occupied, 
selecting as the best, those cocoons of a middle 
size, of a light straw color, and which appear 
hard and of fine texture. The room should be 
so much darkened, that objects can hardly be 
discerned acrossit. Inthe course of fourteen or 
eighteen days, or sooner, if the weather be 
warm, the end of the cocoon will become moist, 
and the butterfly, into which the insect is meta- 
morphosed, will make its appearance. The 
males may easily be distinguished from ,the fe- 
males, as they are much smaller and more active. 
An equal number of each should be placed to- 
gether on sheets of paper, and laid on the un- 
occupied shelf, there to remain for a few hours, 
when the male may be removed, and the fe- 
male left to deposit her eggs, which she will 
soon do on a small spot of the paper. The 
eggs will at first be of a yellow color, but will 
become of a dark hue in the course ef two or 
three days. The papers should be carefully 
rolled together, and wrapt round with a piece 














of cloth, to keep them dry, and placed in a 
cool cellar, to remain until they are wanted for 
the ensuing season. I am not prepared to say, 
whether any advantage would be derived from 
attempting two crops in the same season, which 
the length of our summers and the property of 
the mulberry to reproduce its leaves, would ena- 
ble us to do, Circumstances prevented me from 
making the experiment last summer; but an 
acquaintance who tried it, tells me the co- 
coons were very small. It is probable, the ex- 
cessive heat may be prejudicial to the insects. 

will, however, make the attempt this season, 
and advise those who have the facilities to do 
the same. 

To obtain the silk from the cocoons, requires 
a reel of a particular construction, and as the 
produce of the number of worms that will be 
attended by any individual this year, will proba- 
bly be but small, it will be better to let them 
come to perfection, that a stock of eggs may 
be provided for at another season. 

For the gratification of curiosity, and to show 
that this operation is not attended with great 
difficulty, a few skeins may be run off, by means 
of the ordinary winding apparatus used in family 
manufacture. Having first stripped the cocoons 
of the bur, they are to be thrown into a_ vessel 
of hot water, the proper temperature of which 
is to be found by experience. If too great it 
will render the thread brittle ; if not warm 
enough to dissolve the gummy matter which 
abounds in it, it will come off with difficulty. A 
few degree below the boiling point will be most 
suitable, and when this is attained, the balls are 
to be stirred round with asmall whisp, or the fea- 
thered end of the quill, untilthe threads attach 
to it ; lifting these, and drawing them a few 
times with the hands, the balls remaining . on 
the water until they run well, they may be 
made fast to the reel and wound off without 
trouble, if only two or three cocoons are united 
to form the thread. This will be sufficient to 
ascertain the quality of the silk, though for the 
purposes of the maufacturer, so small a thread 
would hardly answer. In this state, when pro- 
perly and carefully reeled, it is worth four to five 
dollars per pound, and the bur or loose silk, 
that which is thrown aside in reeling, as well as 
the pierced cocoons, will all be valuable. A 
reel with the art of using it, will be indispensa- 
ble. in every establishment, where the produc- 
tion of silk is undertaken. This machine, which 
is not costly, and for which I can at any time 
furnish a model, is the only item of expense ne- 
cessary in the business. The eggs may easily 
be procured ; there is scarcely a farm that has 
not many fine mulberry trees upon it, or some 
vacant field or fence row, where they might be 
planted : scarcely a dwelling that has not some 
spare corner, or a family where there are not 
unemployed females and children, whose ser- 
vices might thus be rendered productive, and 
‘vho, in this light and interesting occupation, 
would meet a better reward for their industry, 
in two months, than the various small objects 
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on which they now bestow it, would obtam for 
them in twelve. They will find it a pursuit, 
uniting amusement with the prospect of gain, 
and particularly adapted to those situations of 
life, where capital is scarce and employment 
uncertain. 

The success which has rewarded our enter- 
prise in many of the useful arts, so long censider- 
ed as peculiar to European ingenuity, encourages 
me to believe that this important branch may be 
advantageously undertaken—prompted to it, a« 
we are, by the suitableness of our climate, the 
luxuriance of our foliage, and the increasing ne- 
cessities of our population. 

W. B. BUCHANAN. 

Warren, March, 1828. 
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The following sketches are from Hunt’s new 
work, ‘ Lord Byron and some of his Contempora- 
ries’ :— 

Mr. Campbell.—They who know Mr. Camp- 
bell only as the author of Gertrude of Wyoming, 
and The Pleasures of Hope, would not suspect 
him to be a merry companion, overflowing with 
humour and anecdote, and any thing but fastid- 
ious. He is one of the few men whom I could at 
any time walk half a dozen miles through the 
snow to spendan afternoon with; and I could no 
more do this with a penurious man than I could 
with a sulky one. I know of but one fault he has, 
besides an extreme: cautiousness in: his: writings; 
and that one is national, a matter of words, and 
amply overpaid by a stream of conversation, 
lively, piquant, and liberal, not the less interest- 
ing for occasionally betraying an intimacy with 
pain, and fora high and somewhat strained tone 
of voice, like-a man speaking with suspended 
breath, and inthe habit of subduing his feel- 
ings. No man, I should guess, feels more kindiy 
towards his fellow creatures, or takes less credit 
for it. When he indulges in doubt and sarcasm, 
and speaks contemptuously ef things in general, 
he does it, partly, no doubt, out of actual dissa- 
tisfaction, but more perhaps than he suspects, 
out of a fear of being thought weak and sensitive, 
which isa blind that the best men very commoi- 
ly practise. Mr. Campbell professes to be hope- 
less and sarcastic, and takes pains all the while 
to set up an university. He has tasted pretty 
sharply of the good and ill of the present state 
of society, and for a book man has beheld strange 
sights. He witnessed a battle in Germany trom 
the top of a convent (on which battle he has 
written a noble ode;) and he saw the French 
cavalry enter a town, wiping their bloody swords 
on the horses’ manes. Not long ago he was in 
Germany again, I believe to purchase books; for 
in addition to his classical scholarship, and his 
other languages, he is a reader of German, The 
readers there, among whom he is popular, beth 
for his poetry and his love of freedom, crowded 
about him with affectionate zeal; and they gave 








him, what he does not dislike, a good dinner. 
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There is one of our writers who has more fame 
then he; but not one who enjoys a fame equally 
wide, and without drawback. 


Mi. 7. Hook.—One day Mr. Theodore Hook 
came in unexpectedly to dinner, and amused us 
very much with his talent at extempore verse. 
lic was then a youth, tall, dark, and of a good 
person, with small eyes, and features more round 
than weak; a face that had character and hu- 
mour, but no refinement. His extempore verses 
were really surprising. It is easy enough to ex- 
temporize in Italian; one only wonders how, in 
a langu*ge in which every thing conspires to 
render verse making easy, and it is difficult to 
avoid rhyming, this talent should be so much cried 
up: butin English it is another matter. I know 
but of one other person besides Mr. Hook, who 
can extemporize in English; and he wants the 
power, perhaps the confidence, to do it in pub- 
lic. Of course, I speak ofrhyming. Extempore 
blank verse, with a little practice, would be 
found as easy in English, as rhyming is in Ital- 
ian. In Mr. Hook the faculty was very unequi- 
vocal. He could not have been aware of all the 
visitors, still less of the subject of conversation 
when he came in, and he talked his full share 
till called upon; yet he ran his jokes and his 
verses upon us all in the easiest manner, saying 
something characteristic of every body, or avoid- 
ing it with a pun, and introducing so agreeably a 
piece of village scandal upon which the party had 
been rallying Mr. Campbell, that the poet, 
though not unjealous of his dignity, was perhaps 
the most pleased of usall. Mr. Hook afterwards 
sat down to the piano forte, and enlarging upon 
this subject, made an extempore parody of a mo- 
dern opera, introducing sailors and their clap- 
traps, rustics, &c. and making the poet and 
his supposed flame the hero and heroine. He 
parodied music as well as words, giving. us the 
most received cadencesand flourishes, and call- 
ing to mind (not without some hazard.to his 
filial duties) the common places of the pastoral 
songs and duets of the last half century; so that if 
Mr. Dignum, the Damon of Vauxhall, had been 
present, he would have doubted whether to take 
it as an affront ora compliment. 





MR. TITOMAS MOORE. 

‘*] thought Thomas Moore, when I first knew 
him, as delightful a person as one could imagine. 
He could not help bemg an interesting one; and 
his sort of talent has this advantage in it, that 
being of a description intelligible to all, the pos- 
sessor is equally sure of present and future fame. 
| never received a visit from him but F felt as if 
{ had been talking with Prior or Sir Charles Sed- 
ley. His acquaintance with Lord Byron began 
by talking of a duel. With me it commenced 
mas gallant a way, though ofa different sort. 
I had cut up an opera of his, (the Blue Stock- 
ing,) as unworthy of so great a wit. He came 
to see me, saying I was very much in the right; 
and an intercourse took place, which I might 
have enjoyed to this day, had he valued his real 
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fame as much asI did. I mean to assume no- 
thing in saying this, either as a dispenser of repu- 
tation, or as a man of undisputed reputation my- 
self. I live too much out of the world, and dif- 
fer too plainly with what is in it, to pretend to 
be either one or the other. 

**Mr. Moore was lively, polite, bustling, full 
of amenities and aequiescences, into which he 
contrived to throw a sort of roughening of cor- 
diality, like the crust of old port. It seemed a 
happiness to him to say ‘Yes.’ There was just 
enough of the Irishman in him to flavor his speech 
and manner. He was a little particular, perhaps, 
in his orthoepy, but not moreso than became 
a poet; and he appeared to me the last man in 
the world to cut his country, even for the sake 
of high life. As to his person, all the world 
knows that he is as little of stature, as he is 
great in wit. It is said, that an illustrious per- 
sonage, ina fit of playfulness, once threatened 
to put him into the wine-cooler; a proposition 
which Mr. Moore took to be more royal than po- 
lite. A Spanish gentleman, whom | met on the 
continent, and who knew him well, said, in his 
energetic English, which he spoke none the 
worse for a wrong vowel or so: ‘ Now, there’s 
Mooerr, Thomas Mooerr; 1 look wpon Mooerr 
as an active little men.’ This is true. He re- 
minds us of those active little great men who 
abound so remarkably in Clarendon’s history. 
Like them, he would have made an excellent 
practical partisan, and it would have done him 
good. Horseback, anda little Irish fighting, 
would have seen fair play with his good living, 
and kept his look as juvenile as his spirit. His 
forehead is bony and full of character, with 
‘bumps’ of wit, large and radiant, enough to 
transport a phrenologist. His eyes are as dark 
and fine as you would wish to sce under a set of 
vine leaves; his mouth generous and good-hu- 
moured, with dimples; his nose sensual, promi- 
nent, and at the same time the reverse of aqui- 
line. There is a very peculiar character in it, 
as if it were looking forward, and scenting a 
feast or an orchard. The face, upon the whole, 
is Irish, not unrufiled with care and passion; but 
festivity is the predominant expression. When 
Mr. Moore was a child, he is said to have been 
eminently handsome, a Cupid for a picture; and 
notwithstanding the tricks which both joy and 
sorrow have played with his face, you can fancy 
asmuch. It wasa recollection, perhaps, to this 
effect, that induced his friend, Mr. Atkinson, to 
say, one afternoon, in defending him from the 
charge of libertinism, ‘Sir, they may talk of 
Moore as they please, but I tell you what, I al- 
ways consider him,’ (and this argument he 
thought conclusive,) ‘I always consider my 
friend, Thomas Moore, as an infant sporting on 
the bosom of Venus.’ I must not, in this por- 
trait, leave out his music. He plays and sings 
with great taste on the piano-forte, and is known 
as a graceful composer. His voice, which is a 
little hoarse in speaking, (at least I used to think 
so,) softens into a breath, like-that of the flute, 








|when singing. In speaking, he is emphatic in 














rolling the letter 7, perhaps out of a despair of 
being able to get rid of the national peculiari- 
ty.’—Leigh Hunt. 





Mr. Mathzws.—I have had the pleasure of 
seeing him there more than once, and of wit- 
nessing his imitations, which, admirable as they 
are on the stage, are still more so in a_ private: 
room. Once and away his wife used. to came 
with him, with her handsome eyes, and charita- 
bly make tea for us. The other day I had the 
pleasure of seeing them at their own table ; and 
I thought that while Time, with unusual cour- 
tesy, had spared the sweet countenance of the 
one, he had given more force and interest to 
that of the other in the very ploughing of it up. 
Strong lines has been cut, and the face .has 
stood them welk. The reason why Mr. Mathew’s 
imitations are still better in private than in 
public are, that he is more at his ease personally, 
more secure of his audience, (‘fit though few,’) 
and able to interest them with traits of private 
character, which could not be introduced on the 
stage. He gives, for instance, to persons who 
he thinks will take it rightly, a picture of the 
manners and conversation of Sir Walter Scott, 
highly creditable to that celebrated. person, and 
calculated to add regard to admiration. His 
commonest imitations are not superficial, Some- 
thing of the mind and character of the indivi- 
dual is always insinuated, often with a dramatic 
dressing, and plenty of sauce piquante. At Sy- 
denham he used to give us a dialogue among the 
actors, each of whom found fault with another 
for some defect or excess of his own,—Kemble 
objecting to stiffness, Munden to grace, and so 
on. His representation of Incledon was extra- 
ordinary ; his nose seemed actually to become 
aquiline. It isa pity that I cannot put upon 
paper, as represented by Mr. Mathews, the sin- 
gular gabblings of that actor, the lax and sailor 
like twist of mind, with which every thing hung 
upon him ; and his profane pieties in quoting the 
Bible ; for which, and swearing, he seemed to 
have an equal reverence, 





HUNGER. 


One of the first propensities of animals, and 
which, as being essential to their very existence, 
may be considered the most important, is the 
gratification of hunger; through the agency of 
which the vital principle is preserved, and the 
several parts of the animal system kept in due 
tone. To promote this sensation, nature has 
caused the stomach of animals to secrete a very 
active fluid, denominated the gastric juice, 
which possessing a solvent power over various 
substances, contributes ina very remarkable de- 
cree to their digestion. As soon, therefore, as 
the latter process has been completed, and the 
stomach becomes-empty, the gastrick ftuid acts 
directly upon its internal coats, and causing 
their fibres to contraet, it produces that pain or 
disagreeable sensation which we denominate 
hungér; and as this is only to be relieved by a 
fresh application of extraneous matter, animals 
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are instinctively taught to seek out those sub- 
stances which, under the denomination of food, 
are the best calculated to relieve the uneasiness; 
nature having bestowed on them the faculty of 
taste, to enable them to discriminate and avoid 
injurious articles and to relish. their food, so thay 
it. be taken in due proportions, and be. sufficient!: 
divided, previously to its undergoing those future 
processes upon which its-ultimate digestion is 
made to depend. [Lempriere’s Lectures. 


THE DIAPHRAGM. 


This is the great muscle of respiration; it is 
intimately connected with the mind through the 
medium of firm white vascular cords, called 
nerves; it is inthe regiom of this muscle that 
we refer all painful and pleasurable sensations 
of the mind; it is in this region that the agony 
of grief and the pangs of disappointment are so 
seusibly felt. Nothing, indeed, can operate 
strongly on the mind, without, in some degree, 
disturbing the regularity of the fanctions of the 
viscera in this region; hence in palpitation, syn- 
cope, sighing, sobbing, and convulsive laughter, 
which are all natural consequences of mental 
emotion, the heart, lungs, and diaphragm, are 
more or less concerned.—Litchfield on Medicat 
Education. 








THE HUMOURIST. 








An eminent Bass singer was informed that 
there resided a man about 200 miles off who 
could sing much lower than he could. He set 
off immediately in search of him, and found him 
digging im his garden. The traveller looked 
over the hedge, and said, im his very lowest 
note, ** Good day, Sir.’? The other returned 
the salutation in a note five degrees lower, 
which caused the astonished musician to trudge 
back again without delay. 





TWO LAWYERS: 

An opulent farmer applied about a lawsuit to an 
attorney, who told him he could not undertake 
it, being already engaged on the other side; at 
the same time he said, that he would give him a 
letter of recommendation to a professional friend, 
which he did. The farmer, out of curiosity, 
opened it, and read as follows:— 

* Ilere are two.fat wethers fallen out together, 

If you fleece-one, li fleece the other, 

And make ’em agree like brother and brother.” 
The farmer carried this epistle to the person with 
whom he was at variance. Its perusal cured 
both. parties, and terminated the dispute. 





FIGURE OF SPEECH. 

“A member of the Massachusetts house 
of representatives, on ‘Tuesday last, closed 
his speech on the militia bill with the 
following conclusive argument: * Mr. Speak- 
er, if this bill is postponed, I shail'be as 
crazy as a bed bug.” 
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NEGRO PUN. 

The following short but pithy dialogue passed 
between two negroes in Northampton county, 
Virginia, soon after the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis, at the siege of Little York. 

-Mingo.—Halloo, brudder Sam—how you do? 

Sam.—O, don’t no, brudder Mingo—mighty 
poorly. 

Mingo.—Poorly ! 
news ? 

Sam.—No. What sorter news? 

Mingo.—Why, don’t you know dat are great 
man dey call Cornwallis ? } 

Sam.—Yes, Lhera nuff ’?bout him ities 
after whitefolke all over de country.. 

Mingo.—Well I spose you know Gin’ral 
Washington ? 

Sam.—0O yes—I knows ole masser. 

Mingo.—Well I tell you what;. he no Corn- 
wallis now; he Cob-wallis—Gin’ral Washington 
shell all de corn off him too slick. 


indeed! you no hear de 


OLD BAILY WIT. ~° 


A man was tried for stealing a pair of boots 
from a shop door in Holborn, with which he ran 
away. In the course ofexamination the Judge 
asked a witness who had pursued and seized the 
prisoner—‘* What did he say when you caught 
him???’ Witness—-** My Lord, he said that he took 
the boots in joke.’’ Judge—‘* And pray how far 
did he carry the joke.’? Witness—‘‘ About 40 
yards, please your Lordship.”’ 


Some years aga 2 witness was examined before 
n judge in a case of slander, who required him 
to repeat the precise words spoken: the witness 
hesitated until he rivetted the attention of the 
whole court on him; then fixing his eye earnestly 
on the judge, began—*May it please your honor 
you lie, and steal, and get your living by cheat- 
ing |’? the face of ithe judge reddened, and he 
immediately exclaimed “turn to the jury, sir, if 
you please,” 


Two negroes meeting in a dram _ shop, called 
for a bow! of grog—after it was made, one fel- 
low takes the bowl and after drinking two thirds 
of the contents, cries. “*Hem! hem!—Massa dis 
here too trong;.do put @ little more water 
here.”? ‘* Tay mate’’ says the other one; ‘** ne 
be in siteh hurre; det me ery hem too.’ 


Se t 
A person taken up fora robbery, being asked 
by the justice in what manner he lived, very sig- 
nificantly answered, ‘‘My eyes are open when 
years are shut.’’ 





A SOMBRE JOKE. » 

A gentleman who resides not a hundreé 
miles from Northwich, says a late English 
journal, received, a few days ago, a pre- 
sent, which, from the nature of its con- 
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in the family. A parcel, wrapped in matt- 
ing, was delivered from one of the Ches- 
ter and Manchester Coaches. In the ab- 
sence of the gentlernan himself, it was re 
ceived by his wife, who, on removing the 
matting, beheld,jto her no small astonish- 
ment, a plain but neat echild’s coffin. As 
soon as she had in some degree recovered 
herself, her conjectures as to the meaning 
of this seeming strange present were as nu- 
merous as the minutes in the interval of her 
husband’s absence; and the only plausible 
one she could settle on was, that the coffin 
contained the remains of some pledge of her 
husband’s love prior to his acquaintance 
with her ; accordingly, the strange burden 
was concealed for the present, and upon 
the arrival of Mr. , a thousand ques- 
tions were put to him, touching his “love 
from home:”’ words at length began to run 
high between both the parties, in the midst 
of which the coflin was produced, opened, 
and found to contain a handsome present 
from Wrexham, ofa fine sucking 
veloped in a shroud and cap, the 
exposed, accompanied by a brace of phea- 
sants! The little jealousies of the moment. 
immediately v vanished: and the tenants were 
soon ejected. from their dreary abode. 





pig, en- 
face only 





A SHORT SERMON. 

On St. Stephen’s day, a monk was appointed: 
to pronounce a long eulegium upon the saint, As 
the day was pretty well advanced, the priests, 
who were getting hungry, and were apprehen- 
sive of a tedious panegyric, whispered to their 
comrade to be brief. The monk mounted the 
pulpit, and after a short preamble, said, “ My 
brethren,.it is only about a year since I told you 
all I knew about St. Stephen. As I have heard 
nothing new with regard to him since that time, 
I shall add nothing to what I said before.’ 
And so, making the sign of the cross, he walked. 
off. 





A negro,.who had learnt to read, wishing to 
give some of his countrymen, who had never seen 
a book,.an idea of it, said, ‘treading is the 
power of } hearing with the eyes instead of the 
ears.’ 





Whitefield, in 1740, was much offended by tlie 
practice then prevalent i in Boston, of gaily dress- 
ing infants, when carried out for baptism. He 
says,— the little: infants that were brought: to 
baptism were wrapped in such fine things,.and so 
much pains taken to. dress them,.that one would 
think they were brought thither to be initiated in- 
to, rather than to renounce, the pomps and vani- 
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ties of this wicked world. 





veyance, caused some considerable alarm} 




































A lady of high rank and fortune, too 
anxiously careful of the health of an only 
son, as well as too partial to his merits, sent 


for Dr. Radcliffe relative to his health. On: 


a previous consultation with the lady about 
the malady of his patient, she very gravely 
told him, that, * although she could not say 
her son was immediately affected with any 
disorder, yet she was afraid, from the ex- 
cess of his spirits, and the very great pre- 
matureness of his understanding, he might, 
without the doctor’s medical interference, 
verify the old proverb—soon ripe, soon rot- 
ten.”’ ‘The doctor, by this time, having pret- 
ty well taken the measure of the lady’s un- 
derstanding, as well as of the wants of her 
son, desired to see the patient—when, pre- 
sently, a servant introduced a strong chubby 
boy, between nine and ten years of age, 
eating a large piece of bread and butter. 
** Well, sir,’ says the doctor, “ what’s your 
naine?”’ “ Daniel, sir,” says the boy. “ And 
pray, Master Daniel, who gave you that 
fine piece of bread and butter!’ “ My god- 
fathers and godmothers, who did promise and 
vow three things, &c. &c.” and so was go- 
ingon with the answer in the catechism. 
** Very well, indeed,” continued the doctor, 
very gravely.—“* Now, Master Daniel, let 
me feel your pulse.” —Quite well there too; 
“so that, my dear madam, (turning round 
tothe mother) you may make yourself per- 
fectly easy about your son, as he is not only 
m good health at present, but in no danger 
of losing that health by too much premature 
knowledge.” 





RECEIPT TO MAKE SMALL POETRY. 

“he following receipt to make small poetry, after the 
zaanner of the inestimable Mfs. Rundell in her work on 
Cookery, is published for the benefit of writers of cha- 
rades, conundrums, and riddles. Take a book of trades, 
‘ The Circle of Mechanical Arts,’ or an Essay on Brew- 
ing if a frothy dish be wanted. Select the technical 
terms of the art or mystery io be adopted ; season with 
rhymes, and serve up. Let the present be hat-making, 
for instanee.. Turn to ‘ The Circle of Mechanical Arts ;’ 
the most commonly understood terms are “ pile,—fur, 
‘“* nap,—erowns,—blocks, —plank, —stiffening,—~lye,— 
** hot water,—polls,—hoods, —felt,—bands,—backles,”’ 
&c. Commingle, and call the ragout “ ‘Fom Brock 


the Hatter.” 
TOM BROCK. 
BY T SH Dy ESQ. 

An honest lad was Thomas Brock, 

A hatter by his trade ; 
His hair was red, he wore a stock, 

And lived at Umberslade « 
His house, built in a tasty style, 
Respoke how well he raised a ¢ pile.’ 





He loved a ruddy, charming lass, 
Unsullied was her fame, 
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Her beauty nothing could surpass, 
Unless it was her name,— 

Miss Molly Dobbs Flamcatchacur, 

At stealing hearts no common ‘ fur.’ 


Tom doubled now his diligence, 
In hope he soon might marry, 
Since he who has a grain of sense 
For cash to house will tarry : 
He ne’er spent sixpence at the tap, 
But made instead another * nap.’ 


This industry to raise a store, 
Soon added to his stock, 
And every day ten crowns and more 
He laid np on a ‘ block ;’ 
Yet though in diligence not slack, 
Too many of his deeds were ‘ black.’ 


And soon this news to Molly’s ears 
Did wicked tongues convey ; 
At first she shed a flood of tears, 
Then wildly ran away 
To where the oak bridge strides the bank, 
But Tom stood ready by the ‘ plank.’ 


‘¢ Could you, dear girl,” said he, “ leap down, 
And leave me thas aloof ? 

Oh, dearest Molly, do not drown, 
Live and be ‘ water-proof.’ 

You would not cold and ¢ stiffening’ lie, 

And leave Tom Brock behind to ‘ dye! ” 


On this fair Molly’s love return’d, 
With blushes at its back : 

“¢ T’ve heard,’”? said she, ‘* or ll be burn’d, 
That ali your doings are ‘ black !” 

That ’midst ¢ hot water’ you are living, 

And * crowns’ on * crowns” are daily giving !” 


Again she wept !—The truth Tom tells, 
They’re reconcil’d and married ; 
He scorns false ‘ hoods’—right goed ones sells, 
And betier beaux ne’er carried : 
‘ Full brimm’d’ with love ‘om shaped his polls ;’ 
In short they lived like merry souls. 


During the honey-moon dt least 
All things look’d fair and good ; 
Till Tem found Molly was not chaste, 
Yet bore’t as husbands should, 
Save that his heart with grief did melt— 
Sure evidence that he had § felt.’ 


At length the lady died one morn, 


Not much to Brock’s regret, é 


Who from that hour held love in scorn, 
And took to * heavy wet ;’ 
Swearing no more to wife he’d truckle, 
And toasting sexton, ‘ band’ and § bnekle.’ 
———— 


THE SIX KINGS. 


The famous navigator and professor, Reinhold 
Forster,* when being presented to Frederick the 
Great, of Prussia, on the occasion of his recei- 


ving the protessorship, at the University of 


Halle, exclaimed, ‘‘I have already spoken to 
five kings, three savage, and two tame ones; but 
such a one as your Majesty I never saw betore?”’ 
‘Some time after, the king said te one of his mi- 


'nisters, ** that Forster may be a very learned 


man, but he is a great bear (ein erzgrober 
kerl).”? 





* He made the voyage roundthe globe with Captain 
Cook. 
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NO. LA. COMMON LIVERWORT. 


SPLENDID OKRA. 
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THE SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. IX. 
Botanic Namey HEPATICA TRILOBA. 


English Name & Common Liverwort. 
French Name) Hepatique Vulgaire. 


This humble plant is very common in North America, 
Europe and Asia: it prefers hills, mountains and ywoods, 
becoming rather scarce in plains, alluvions and rich soils. 
{t is a perennial, stemless plant, evolving very early in 
the spring several trilobe leaves and blue flowers from 
the root: which, although small and scentless, are not de- 
void of elegance. The flowers unfold in April and May; 
the leaves last till December; they are often covered 
with irregular, livid spots, whence one of the vulgar 
names of Liverleaf, 

It was formerly united by Linneus to the genus Ane- 
mone, and called Anemone hepatica; but differing from 
that genus by having a persistent trifid calyx; it has 
been latterly made a peculiar genus, which has only this 
species; but offers several varieties, one has white blos- 
soms, another acute lobes, another smaller flowers, &c. 





The genus belongs with Anemone to the natural tribe of 


RaNUNCULIDES and to Polyandria of Linneus. 
The name of Hepatica was given to this plant by the 
ancients, beeause it was supposed to resemble diseased 
livers, and to eure hepatisis, or liver complaints. It has 
been introduced in Materia Medica for 2000 years; but 
having been found possessed of but weak properties when 
experience has enlightened practice, it had fallen into 
' disuse. It has lately been revived as an Indian remedy 
by some ignorant imitator, and extolled as a pectoral 
and alterative in Consumption. Experiments having 
been again instituted, it has been found to be a mere 
- weak subtonic, and subastringent, much inferior in power 
and effect to the Lichen Islandicus or Iceland Moss, 
the Lichen pulmonarius or Lungwort lichen and the 
other Lungworts. It has been tried in many cases with- 
out effect, and is even injurious in some stages of Con- 
sumption. It may, however, be perhaps serviceable 
when the Liver is affected. 

The root is perennial with many long simple fibres, 
the petiols and scapes are hairy; leaves heart shaped, 
with three equal rounded lobes, entire and smooth. ‘The 
flowers are solitary in scapes as long as the radical 
leaves; they have a hairy calix divided in three seg- 
ments, and six oblong obtuse petals, many short stamina 
and pistils, &e. 

It is the Emblem of a Broken Heart. 


No. X. 
Botanic Name» HIBISCUS SPECLOSUS. 
Mnglish Name © Splendid Okra. 
French Name} Ketmie Fasineuse. 


The genus Hibiscus belonging to the MaLvacrovs 
tribe,and Monadelphia of Linneus, as weli as Mallow, 
includes nearly 100 species of shrubs and plants, nearly 
all ornamental or useful. The Hibiscus esculentus or 
common Okra, affords in the large pods a very palatable 
food, highly prized in the southern states. The #7, tilia- 
ceus, H. palustris, H. roseus, &c. afford a peculiar 
kind of hemp, cloth and paper; many other species have 
a fibrous bark, which could be available. Our southern 
lndians made nets, ropes and cloth with them before their 
intercourse with us. We have 12 native species or more 
in the United States, besides many in our gardens. The 
H, syriacus and H, mutabilis, often wrongly called 
China Rose, are two shrubs very common in gardens, and 
offering the singularity of the flowers changing their 
colors gradually. 

Anfong all our native kinds, the H. speciosus, also 
called H. coccineus or scarlet Okra by some botanists, 
is one of the most splendid and ornamental. It graws 
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in Carolina, Georgia and Florida on the banks of rivers, 


blossoming from August to November. It is a hardy 
plant growing weil also in the gardens of the northern 
states, and it has been introduced in Europe, where it is 
become a great favorite. The stem rises from § to 10 
feet high, producing in suecession for four months, a 
profusion of large scarlet flowers, contrasting with the 
pale green of the leaves. It deserves therelore to be 
extensively cultivated: it grows easily from seed, is a 
perennial and produces hemp also. 

The stem is round, glaucous and branched in a pyra- 
midal form. Leaves alternate, smooth, palmate, five 
parted; segments unequal, lanceolate, acuminate, partly 
serrate. Flowers at the end of the branches, peduncled, 
very large: Calix double, outside 10 parted, inside quin- 
quefid. Five spathulate petals of a scarlet color as well 
as the Stamina and Styles. 

It is one of the Emblems of Sprenpip and Gor- 
GEOUs BEAUTY. 





GOOSBERRIES.. 

In all cases, the goosberry should be kept free 
from suckers, and trained near the ground to a 
single stem, this mode of training them being 
found to cause a far greater product in quantity, 
as well as an increase in the size. They need 
much attention in other respects, and one third 
of the old wood must be regularly trimmed out 
every autumn, by which means a succession of 
thrifty bearing wood will be kept up; as the 
finest fruit is produced on the young shoots 0! 
the previous year’s growth, it is also necessary 
every autumn to dig in a plenty of old well rot- 
ted manure around them. This treatment will 
cause them to grow strong, and the fruit to be 
large and fair. When the summers are very 
hot, a northern aspect is preferable, as the fruit 
will be twice the size if they are placed against 
a north fence, or in any other situation where 
they are sheltered from the intense heat of noon 
day, which, when differently situated, often 
scorches the fruit to such a degree as to en- 
tirely stop its growth. 

— ene 


+ FIGHTING INSECTS 

It has been said that man is the only animal 
that makes war on his own species. But the in- 
sects who out do us in many things, vie with us 
in that species of folly too. The mantees have 
their fore-legs somewhat in the shape ofa sabre, 
so that they can cut off their antagonist’s head, 
or cleave him down the middle. The Chinese 
children treat these animals like gamecocks, 
keeping them in cages for fighting:. The. scor- 
pions seem peculiarly gifted with this human 
propensity. M. Maupertius placed a hundred 
in one box, and the event was that they all de- 
stroyed each other. Spiders fight together till 
they have no legs left; and some caterpillars 
are professed cannibals, feeding on each other, 
as Saint Jerome tells us our ancestors, the Dal- 
riads of Mr.Pinkerton, did in eld times. 


—— 

Tenderness of heart, warmth of feeling, and 
liveliness of imagination, form a most interesting 
part inthe composition of an amiable woman; 
but the qualities which adorn are also the qual- 
ities which mislead. 
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Breathes there a heing of this boundless earth 
Whose heart owns not the full dominion 
Of that “queen of souls,” enchanting poesy ? 








MAY. 
Come, gentle May, 
Thou flow’ry nymph of Spring, 
Thy smiles can make the vallies gay, 
The woodlands ring. 
Thy golden bosom bare display, 
Thy sweetest music bring. 


Thy head with blossoms crown’d, 
Thy robes of green and blue, 

The primrose, lingering in thy train, 
With flowers of every hue, 

‘To spread a couch for thee sweet maid, 
In sun or shade. 


Thine eye—the morning’s ray, 
Thy frown—the gentle breeze, 
be | smile—the sunny beams that play, 
mong the wav’ring trees. 
Thine hopes—a show of fairy flowers, 
Of glowing fruit and gilded hours. 


W. F. MARVIN. 





FRIENDSHIP IN HEAVEN. 
Ah! this is but a lonely world, 
Where discord waves her sable wings, 
Where darts of death unseen are harl’d, 
And vengeance points her direful stings ; 
And few, alas! on earth’s bewilder’d plains, 


Are those. enraptur’d spots where smiling concord 


reigns. 


But still there is a lovelier land, 
Where earth’s rude tempests cease to roar, 
And where, upon the echoing strand, 
_The angry billows dash no more ; 
If e’er we reach that milder shore, how sweet 


To find one spirit there, whom here we lov’d to meet. 


The look that beams, the eye that glows, 

May cheer and gladden for a while ; 

May chase our cares, relieve our woes, 

And gild the countenance with a smile ; 
But, Oh! when hope of peace above is given, 


The flowers of friendship then will sweetest bloom. in 
ARCOLO.. 


heaven. 





THE COTTAGER’S SONG. 
Away with grandeur, pomp, and gold; 
Away with childish ease, 
Give me bnt strength my plough to hold, 
And Ulli find means to please. 


Tis sweet to toil for those we love : 
My wife and darling boys, 

But tend to make my labour prove 
The sweetest of my joys. 

The humble morsel I procure, 
When labour makes it sweet, 

Is eaten with a taste more pure 

Than meats that monarchs eat, 
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?Tis mine :—yes, “tis my happy lot, 
From cares and ay’rice free, 

To own but this secluded cot, 
Sweet friends and liberty. 


Thus I, no monarch on his throne 
Can grudge his destiny ; 

Let him his weight of cares bemoan, 
Whilst I am truely free. 


When labour wearies and grows dull, 
I with my dog and gun, 

Set forth the finest game to cull, 
And thus all ¢orrows shun. 


Now tell me all ye gouty train, 
Who have what fortune gives; 
Is not the cheerful country swain . 
The happiest man that lives. ~ G. 
THE DUELLIST. 
Behold that weak, deluded man, 
Pressed on by vengeance dire, 
With rage enkindling in his breast, 
An eye of rolling fire. 


Swift to false honor’s field he flies, 
His valour to display, 

To meet his once lov’d bosom-friend 
In horrid, murd’rous fray. 


When on the ground, each well prepared, 
The signal is proclaim’d, 

With powerless and trembling arm, 
The deadly weapons aim’d. 


He falls—what tortures now pervade 
The sad, surviving breast; 

The slaughter’d victim’s frightful shade 
Will never let him rest. 


It haunts his mind both night and day, 
He knows not where to fly, 
And thro’ life weighed down by sorrow, 
In sorrow does he die. Rn. 


HIUMAN AVARICE. 
Blush, blush, Columbia to behold 
The stain upon thy seroll, 
By the insatiate love of gold 
Vile viper of the soul, 
By one who ne’er hath wip’d the tears 
That from the orphan flow, 
Nor sooth’d the cares nor calm’d the fears, 
Nor hush’d the widow’s woe, 


Lives there a9 man on freedom’s land, 
Lives there a son of song, 

Who would not spurn the dastard hand 
Fhat dares a woman wrong. 

Aye, lives there one who would not dash 
The dastard to the dust, 

Whose love of trash nought may abash, 
Curst lucre’s savage lust. 


Go to yon dungeon door, and see 
The aged widow weep, 

Weigh’d down with age and cruelty 
A wretch’s hoard to heap, 

Ave, twas a wreteh who dragg’d her here, 
To please his savage self ; 

Nor orphan dear, nor widow’s tear, 
Could stay his love of pelf. 


See. there she weeps the livelong day, 
The livelong night to sigh, 

And many an hour is pass’d away, 
Yet no relief is nigh. 








Shame, shame, to thee, thou miser, mean, 
Thou mockery of a man, 
Thy God is gold, but torments keen, 
In hell thy soul shall scan. 


O, may thy sordid soul ne’er feel 
The joys of woman’s charms; 
QO, may thy heart of hardest steel 
Ne’er throb within her arms— 
Bat, may’st thou league with lions wild, 
And grasp the panther’s paw; 
And be from Beauty’s breast exiled, 
Thou demon of the law. 
MILFORD BARD. 


SPRING. 


Iiow pleasant ; when the winter’s gloom 
is gone, and nature doth resume 

Her sitiling looks, abroad to stray 

And view the sweet retura of May. 





No more, the gentle riv’let flows 

By thick-ribb’d ice encrusted close, 
But gaily through the meadows green 
Meanders, undisturb’d, serene. 


No saore the fleecy snows descend, 

Nor blustering storms, the skies portend, 
But tranquil, the enliv’ning breeze 

Now geatly whispers through the trees. 


Each op’ning bud, each blossoming flow’r 
Expands to meet the vernal show’r, 

The blushing rose, and lily fair 

Now scent, with fragrance sweet, the air. 


And hark, the rich foliage among 
Is heard the clear, melodions song 
Of feathered choirs, that join to sing 
The pleasures of returning Spring. 
SENEX. 


THE MANTAC, 
Al! who is she, stranger, with features so fair, 
So innocent, yet so disorder’d and wild ? 
Her arms rais’d imploring, her bosom half bare, 
All dishevell’d and Igose flows her beautiful hair 
And her eyes bf so restless, tho’ mild. 


Ah! once, where thése dark frowning battlements rise 
Majestic, now gloomy and desolate, there 
In beauty she bloom’d through youth’s haleyon days, 
While around her each echoing lip sung in praise 
Of Maria, the lovely and fur. 
F.ndow’d by kind nature with every blessing 
The heart could desire or wealth could command; 
Fortune’s favours in richest profusion possessing, 
While many a suitor in fond hope addressing, 
Endeavor’d to gain her fair hand. 


Amid the gay throng that so festively met 

Around the rich board of the haughty Glenowen, 
Was William the Drave, who a warrior great, 
And handsome in person, and titled in state, 

Still no wealth but his prowess did own. 


Maria she lov’d him, her love was return’d 
With a warmth of affection truly sineere ; 

And oft, when embracing, with sorrow they mourn’d 

That against her fond love, with enmity burn’d, 
The bosom, so stern, of her sire. 


But haughty and proud was the soul of her sire, 
And scowling, he bade him begone from her sight; 

Then quickly determin’d the youthful Maria 

Should be speedily giv’n in marriage to ‘Tryor,’ 
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In vain she besought him, in vain to relent 

From his firmly fix’d purpose, with tears ‘she im- 
plor’d ; . 

In anger he answer’d, he ne’er would consent— 

For the bridegroom intended, immediately sent 

To consummate certain his word. 


Distracted! in phrenzy ! her reason too weak 

To withstand such a conflict of passion and fear ; 

Abandon’d its throne—o’er her once blooming cheek 

Came the pale hue of death—with a loud piercing 
shriek 

She swoon’d in convulsive despair! 


And now, o’er the scenes of her childhood, forsaking 
All pleasure and mirth, she a maniac goes; 
A wanderer wretched, of grief deep partaking; 


} While in tears of deep sorrow, her heart, as if break- 


ing, 
Unbosoms its keenly felt woes. 
Philadelphia, March, 1828. 
A SKETCH.—SELecrep. 
She stood before me as a playful child, 
Through her dark locks her slender fingers twining ; 


SENEX. 


| From her full eye beam’d forth a radiance mild— 


A chasten’d light, like to some planet shining 
In the blue vault of Heaven, and I gazed 
In rapture, as on me those eyes were raised. 


Her playfulness soon ripen’d to a glow 

That to her bosom gave a deeper heaving ; 
Well did I mark the new-born passion grow, 
Which my heart beat responsive at perceiving ; 
Nor strove she with dissembling art to hide 

A love, ut once her happiness and pride. 


Fortune withdrew her smiles, and, one by one, ° 
Those who had seem’d my veriest friends departed, 
Yet their desertion found me not alone, 

Still was she left, the firm, the noble-hearted ; 

And poverty, which others shrunk before, 

Without a murmur or regret she bore. 


When sickness shook my frame and paled my cheek. 
a through my fever’d brain wild dreams were 
itting, 
She stooda ministering angel, meek, 
So full of tenderness, so unremitting, 
Chasing the gloom that care and pain had spread, 
And pillowing on her breast my aching head. 


Sorrow on sorrow follow’d, and I grew 

Despondent o’er my hopes and prospects blighted, 
She hover’d near me, and her spirit threw 

Fresh rays of hope upon my path benighted— 
Her clear perception pointing where to press 
Renew’d exertion, to obtain success. 


THE PUZZLER. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
1 An effigy attracts the sight, 
If executed jast and right ; 
But tell me why will effigies, 
The palate of a person please. 
2 Why would it be considered uamanly in you 
for te give offence to a grazier. 
3 Why is one side of the leaf of a book, like an 
attendant on a great personage. 
4 Why is the British lion like a slave. 
5 Why is a soft saddle like a robber. 
6 Why is the letter C like a generalissimo. 
7 Why isa dandy like a monster of the deep. 
8 Why are cats like dice. 
9 Which is the best port in time of distress. 
10 What age do men generally desire. — 
11 What is fife’s greatest treasure. J.S. D. 














A wealthy, but aged old Knight, 
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THE MINSTREL’S RETURN’D FROM THE WAR. 


AS SUNG BY MR. C. W. TAYLOR. 


Animato. 
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The Minstrel’s return’d from the ~ war, With spirits. as buoyant as air 





; 7 
Aad thus on his tuneful gui - tar, He sings in’ the bower of his 


om 
Fe." 





Cid 
fair, He sings in the bower of his fair; The noise of the battle 








is o = ver, The bugle no more calls to arms; A soldier no 





more, but a lo-ver, I kneel to the — pow’r of thy ren Sweet lady, 






dear lady! I’m _ thine, I bend to the ma-gic of beauty ; Tho’ the 





helmet and banner are mine, Yet love calls the soldic *- anes 





2. 
The minstrel his suit warmly prest, But fame call’d the youth to the field, 
She blush’d, sigh’d and hung down her head ; His banner wav’d over his head; 
Till conquered she fell on his breast, He gave his guitar for a shield, 
And thus to the happy youth said : But soon he laid tow with the dead : 
“ The bugle shall part us, love, never, While she o’er her young hero bending, 
My bosora thy pillow shall be ; Received his expiring adieu ; 
Till death tears thee from me forever, “] die while my country defending, 
Still faithfal, 1 perish with thee.” With my heart to my lady love true.” 
Sweet lady, dear lady ! I'm thine, * Oh, death !” then she sigh’, «1 am thine, 
Thend to the magic of beauty, I tear off the roses of beauty, 
Tho’ the helmet and banner are mine; For the grave of my hero is mine, 


Yet love calls the soldier to duty. He died true to love and jo duty !” 
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